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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 




















REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMAND OPERATIONS IN KOREA 


For the Period of August 1-15, 19501 


U.N doc. 8/1756 
Transmitted Sept. 2, 1950 


I herewith submit report number three of the 
United Nations Command Operations in Korea for 
the period 1 to 15 August, inclusive. Details of 
these operations are contained in Eighth Army 
Communiques numbered 13 to 40 inclusive and 
Korean releases numbered 178 to 253. 

A general description of the operations for the 
period is as follows: 


Enemy action during the period was charac- 
terized by a rapid follow-up of United Nations 
withdrawals and a tightening of the squeeze of the 
lodgement area in southeastern Korea. Two 
major penetrations of the United Nations position 
were effected and maintained during the period, 
and at the close of the period a third potential 
penetration loomed as the result of a progressive 


enemy concentration. 
Along the south coast, enemy forces drove 


through Chinju on the 1st of August and contained 
a two-pronged attack in the direction of Masan, 
with two major units, the north Korean 4th and 
6th Divisions. The deepest penetration in this 
sector was reached on the 6th of the month when 
north Korean forces were stopped eight miles west 
of Mason by a United Nations counter-offensive. 
Task force Kean launched the first United Nations 
attack in this sector at 0630 on 7 August. This 
force consisted of the 25th United States Infantry 
Division, the 5th United States Regimental Com- 
bat Team, the 1st United States Provisional Ma- 
rine Brigade, and a Republic of Korea force of 
battalion size. The purpose of this attack was to 
remove the southern threat to the Pusan base and 
secure suitable defense areas. The attack pro- 

*Transmitted to the Security Council by Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, U.S. representative in the Security 
Council, on Sept. 2. 
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gressed smoothly and efficiently with minimum 
losses to United Nations forces. All units reached 
their objectives by 13 August after having ad- 
vanced about twenty miles. This attack not only 
secured the southern approaches to the beachhead, 
but also showed that the north Korean forces will 
not hold under attack. The “withdrawal” of some 
of the north Korean 6th Division units became a 
full retreat. Much north Korean equipment was 
abandoned to United Nations forces during this 
operation. 

To the north of this sector, in the early part of 
the period, the operations of United Nations forces 
followed the trend reported in my previous reports. 
Units were on extended fronts of fifteen-thirty 
miles per division, with light liaison only possible 
between units. Penetration and infiltration could 
not be prevented, and a strategic withdrawal be- 
came necessary. On the night of 2-3 August, the 
United States 1st Cavalry and 24th Infantry 
Divisions conducted an orderly planned with- 
drawal of about twenty miles to the Naktong 
River line. The enemy advanced east from Ko- 
chang to close on the Naktong River line by the 
4th of August. Patrols of this force, identified 
as the 4th Division, probed up and down the 
river line under the cover of an artillery duel. On 
the 6th of the month, the enemy selected his cross- 
ing site at a bend in the river eight miles south of 
Pugong-n. 

Crossings began on the night of the 6th, and by 
the 8th the enemy had pushed one regiment into 
the bridgehead in the face of repeated local coun- 
ter-attacks. By the 14th of the month the enemy 
had pushed probably the bulk of his division into 
this bridgehead at great cost in casualties. 
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In the central part of the sector, generally 
astride the Kumchon-Taegu axis, the enemy drove 
hard against Kumchon from three directions on 
August 1, and then promptly followed the 
planned United Nations withdrawals from the 
area. The enemy used his front-line pre-war divi- 
sions in this area, the veteran 2nd, 3rd, and 1st 
Divisions. The significance of these dispositions 
is best portrayed in a comparison of frontages, 
the Republic of Korea 1st Division held a front 
of twelve miles while its neighbor to the south, 
the 1st Cavalry Division covering Taegu, held a 
front of twenty-eight miles, in a disposition of 
regiments abreast along the river front. This dis- 
crepancy of numerical and tactical strength which 
was critical from the beginning of the campaign 
has improved slightly but never to a point of se- 
curity for the United Nations forces. They are 
compelled to continue the fight at great odds. 

By the 4th of the month, the enemy closed on 
the Naktong River line opposite Waegwan and 
again, as in the south, began probing for a crossing 
site. Twenty miles southwest of Taegu a small 
enemy force filtered across the river and disap- 
peared into the hills before it could be destroyed. 
Northwest of Taegu, at Waegwan, the enemy 
pushed two battalions across on the 8th of the 
month. The next day the ist United States 
Cavalry Division and 1st Republic of Korea 
Division attacked and forced the enemy to evacu- 
ate the remnants of this force to the west bank of 
the river. When the enemy deployment termi- 
nated, an estimated five divisions were employed in 
this sector, and, near the end of the period, there 
were indications of a general concentration of 
forces across the river from Waegwan in prepara- 
tion for heavy assault. 

Against the northern part of the line, the enemy 
drove down the Chungju-Taegu axis and the 
Yonju-Andong axis with a total of three divisions, 
the 13th, 15th, and 8th Divisions. Under this 
attack and to preserve the continuity of the line 
with the withdrawal of United States forces 
described above, it was necessary to direct the 
I and II ROK Corps to withdraw to better 
defensive positions. The Republic of Korea Army 
withdrawal was conducted in an orderly fashion 
on the successive nights of 2-3 and 3-4 August. 
Hamchang and Andong were secured by the enemy 
on the 3d, and the parallel drives continued against 
the stiffening resistance of the Republic of Korea 
forces in this sector. Three Enemy regiments con- 
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centrated in an attack from Yonggi-dong on the 
9th and drove as far as Kunwi, twenty-five miles 
north of Taegu but were forced to withdraw in 
the face of United Nations counter-attacks on the 
11th to a general line through Uisong. Republic 
of Korea forces conducted their defense operations 
with determination and inflicted heavy losses on 
the attackers. 

On the east coast, the town of Yongdok changed 
hands twice during the period. On the 3rd of 
the month, the enemy lost the town to attacking 
forces of the 38rd ROK Division, but, by the 
10th, he had built up his forces in the area suffi- 
ciently to retake the town and drive a few thou- 
sand yards south. Inland from the Yongdok-Po- 
hang-dong axis an enemy force of two regiments, 
later identified as elements of the 12th Divi- 
sion, filtered through the rugged mountain trails 
over a period of days. By the 9th, this force 
reached the general vicinity of Kigye, ten miles 
west of Pohang-dong and, by the 12th of the 
month, had entered Pohang-dong and had driven 
within mortar range of the United Nations airfield 
in that vicinity. By the 10th of August, this threat 
was considered sufficiently serious to again read- 
just the Republic of Korea and some United States 
Army Forces. This readjustment resulted in an- 
other local withdrawal to the line: Kunwi, Kusan- 
dong, Changsa-dong. 

At the end of the period, the hard-pressed enemy 
4th Division retained its bridgehead across the 
Naktong River west of Yongsan. On the east 
flank, the enemy continued to draw off United Na- 
tions forces in the east by his deep penetration 
to Pohang-dong, and slowly concentrated his 
forces northwest of Taegu poised for a final drive 
to Taegu and Pusan. Enemy committed forces 
now consist of twelve fully identified divisions 
with a possibility of two additional. 

In the enemy rear areas, a large troop concen- 
tration was reported near the northeastern border 
of Korea indicating possible recruitment of 
Koreans from southeastern Manchuria. 

Augmentation of United Nations forces in 
Korea during this period included the 2nd United 
States Infantry Division and the 1st United States 
Provisional Marine Brigade from the United 
States, the 5th United States Regimental Combat 
Team from Hawaii and an increase in United 
States combat and service support units. Dur- 
ing the close of the period, a material num- 
ber of United States tank units were arriving 
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and will soon be ready to enter combat. The 
Republic of Korea Army continued to improve 
its organization and combat effectiveness. Several 
new ROK infantry regiments that had been 
previously activated and undergoing training 
were ready and committed to combat during the 
period. The Republic of Korea Army is showing 
determination and gallantry in the defense of its 
country, and developing increased tactical skill 
and maneuverability. There are still no United 
Nations ground units assisting the Republic of 
Korea in Korea except United States Army and 
Marine units. These units continue their gallant 
and effective action although heavily outnumbered 
and reflect their excellent peacetime training. 
The information I have received on the size and 
type of units offered by Member Nations shows a 
united and determined spirit in the nations of the 
United Nations to repel the invader of the Repub- 
lic of Korea that is gratifying. I still feel it my 
duty to report to you that contributions must be 
forthcoming without delay if this threat to inter- 
national security is to be resolved promptly. 


Naval Activities Intensified 


United Nations Naval Forces, now comprising 
warships from eight nations, are operating under 
the control of the United Nations Naval Com- 
mander, Vice Admiral C. T. Joy. The co-ordinated 
efficiency of this command is an exemplary oper- 
ation in proving the ability of the United Nations 
to quickly assemble their naval strength in dis- 
tant areas and operate jointly with great effective- 
ness. Such a co-ordination of naval strength by 
so many nations in an area so far distant from 
home naval bases is unparalleled in history. Re- 
cent augmentations to this formidable force have 
included significant additions of United States air- 
craft carriers. 

These naval forces have been continuously 
engaged in their tasks with ever increasing effec- 
tiveness. To meet the threat of increasing num- 
bers of troops and supplies coming from the 
northernmost regions of Korea, naval aircraft 
have been employed in interdiction missions to 
disrupt rail and road facilities and road networks. 
Naval aircraft have also been employed with excel- 
lent results on north Korean strategic targets 
including barracks, oil installations, factories, 
warehouses, power stations, marshalling yards, 
and railroad stations, vehicle and supply concen- 
trations. In close support of the Infantry, naval 
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aircraft operating in almost continuous applica- 
tion, and guided by ground controllers, have found 
a great number of various military targets in the 
battle area. Atsea, naval aircraft have ranged the 
coasts, striking military targets along the enemy 
lines of water communications. 

Naval surface craft have continued the constant 
patrol and interdiction of enemy water, rail, and 
highway movement along both coasts. On the 
east coast, cruisers and destroyers have been bom- 
barding as called for and in direct support of the 
Infantry, in addition to their patrol functions. 

Naval escort of troop ships and shipping con- 
tinues to guarantee arrival of additional men and 
supplies in the battle area and safe evacuation and 
care of wounded. 

United Nations Naval Forces were virtually un- 
hampered by the enemy. On the 2nd of August, 
a duel between an enemy shore battery and a 
destroyer cost the enemy his shore battery. 


Problems of Identification Difficult 


Since the enemy is apparently forcing civilian 
labor to his use, problems of identification have 
become difficult. At sea, the enemy is using every 
available craft, but United Nations forces in close 
co-ordination with the South Korea Navy are mak- 
ing every effort toward proper identification in 
order to allow continuance of innocent fishing. 
On land, civilians are carrying supplies in push- 
carts and donkey carts which burn and explode 
when strafed. The enemy hides vast quantities of 
military equipment in civilian dwellings, resulting 
in the necessity to fire and destroy such dwellings 
when such information is firm. However, the 
problem of avoiding the killing of innocent civil- 
ians and damages to the civilian economy is con- 
tinually present and given my personal attention. 
The United Nations forces are urgently endeavor- 
ing to restrict destruction to the established mili- 
tary forces of the invader. 


Air Forces Whittle at Enemy Potential 


United States Far East Air Force medium 
bombers struck heavy blows at north Korean in- 
dustrial targets of military significance and at the 
north Korean transportation system. The Ko- 
rean manufacturing complex, the largest in the 
Far East, and the oil refinery at Wonsan, have 
been extensively damaged by successive attacks. 
The marshalling yards in Pyongyang, Wonsan, 
and Seoul have been repeatedly attacked, as have 
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yards of less consequence. A general transporta- 
tion interdiction program continues with destruc- 
tion of rail and highway bridges along principal 
lines of communication. The rail and port trans- 
portation center at Najin-dong was also bombed. 

A heavy toll of north Korean troop and matériel 
strength is being taken by the Far East Air Force 
light bombers and fighters and by Royal Aus- 
tralian Air Force fighters in close ground support 
action. From three hundred to five hundred sor- 
ties are now flown daily by United Nations Air 
Forces committed to action in Korea. 

The intensity of night intruder missions by 
fighters and light bombers has been stepped up 
with gratifying results. 

Against United Nations air activity the enemy 
still refuses to send his diminishing air force 
aloft in strength greater than one or two planes at 
atime. Theenemy lost a total of fourteen aircraft 
destroyed with additional numbers damaged but 
managed to increase somewhat the volume and 
effectiveness of his anti-aircraft fire. 


Prisoners of War Well Treated 


During the period, a total of four hundred sixty- 
four north Korean prisoners were taken by United 
Nations Forces. This brings the total collected to 
date to seven hundred nineteen. I have extended 
the proclamation I issued as Commander-in-Chief 
of all United States Forces in the Far East with 
regard to treatment of prisoners so that it now ap- 
plies to all forces of the United Nations Command. 
I have accepted Mr. Frederick Bieri, International 
Red Cross, as an accredited delegate to this com- 
mand under Paragraph 3, Article 10, and Para- 
graph 4, Article 26 of the Geneva Convention rela- 
tive to treatment of prisoners of war, 12th August 
1949. Mr. Bieri has been provided logistic sup- 
port in Korea and given full opportunity to carry 
out his mission. Mr. Bieri’s reports show clearly 
that the orders for compliance with the Geneva 
Prisoner of War Convention are being carried out. 
Mr. Bieri’s reports prove to the world that the 
discipline and treatment of prisoners of war are 
excellent in the United Nations Command prisoner 
of war collecting points, enclosures, and camps. 
Capture cards are mailed to Geneva promptly. In 
addition, I have established a branch Prisoner of 
War Information Bureau in the Provost Mar- 
shal’s Section of the United Nations Command 
where all required data in regard to enemy pris- 
oners of war is recorded and copies transmitted 
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through Washington to the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross in Geneva. 


Koreans Kept Informed 


United Nations radio broadcasts and _air- 
dropped leaflets are the only major channels of ac- 
curate information still open to the Korean people. 
An additional 2,230,000 leaflets and news sheets, 
making a grand total of 27,230,000, have been 
dropped by aircraft over north Korean and oc- 
cupied territory, and regular broadcasts totaling 
two and one-half hours continue daily. The high- 
est priority is being given to messages designed to 
save human life. Civilians are warned daily to 
move away from military targets that must be 
bombed. North Korean soldiers are being in- 
formed of the humane treatment guaranteed them 
as prisoners of war and encouraged to lay down 
their arms and abandon the cause of aggression. 
Despite communist tactics of terror and intimida- 
tion to prevent reception of these leaflets and radio 
messages, there is increasing evidence of their 
effectiveness among those whom the communists 
have so ruthlessly denied access to the truth. 


Summary 


Army.—United Nations Army forces are still 
out-numbered and hence were required to conduct 
some strategic withdrawals. The United Nations 
base area has been correspondingly reduced. The 
fluid conditions of the ground combat have been 
considerably stabilized. The United Nations 
treatment of prisoners of war conforms with the 
Geneva Convention. 

Navy.—United Nations Naval Forces continue 
their important missions with increased effective- 
ness. In both naval and air operations strict 
measures are enforced to insure no attacks against 
innocent civilians or needless destruction of the 
civilian economy of either Republic of Korea or 
north Korea. 

Air.—United Nations air power is growing in 
strength and effectiveness particularly in the capa- 
bilities of the bombers. Co-ordination between 
ground and air units is improving the effectiveness. 
of Air Forces in close support of the ground units. 

Conclusion—I am glad to report that during 
this period the cohesion displayed by the United 
Nations Forces of this Command has proven the 
validity of the United Nations concept for peace. 
My gravest concern is for a prompt build-up of now 
outnumbered ground forces of this command. 
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Aims and Objectives in Resisting Aggression in Korea 


Address by the President* 


Tonight, I want to talk to you about Korea, 
about why we are there, and thei our objectives 
are. 

As I talk with you, thousands of families in this 
land of ours have a son, or a brother, or a husband 
fighting in Korea. I know that your thoughts and 
hopes are contantly with them—and so are mine. 

hese men of ours are engaged once more in the 
age-old struggle for human liberty. Our men, 
and the men of other free nations, are defending 
with their lives the cause of freedom in the world. 
They are fighting for the proposition that peace 
shall be the law of this earth. 

We must and shall support them with every 
ounce of our strength | with all our hearts. 
We shall put aside all else for this supreme duty. 
_ No cause has ever been more just or more 
important. 

or the first time in all history, men of many 
nations are fighting under a single banner to up- 
hold the rule of law in the world. This is an 
inspiring fact. 

If the rule of law is not upheld, we can look 
forward only to the horror of another world war 
and ultimate chaos. For our part, we do not 
intend to let that happen. 


Two Courses Faced by Free World 


Two months ago, Communist imperialism turned 
from the familiar tactics of infiltration and sub- 
version to a brutal attack on the small Republic of 
Korea. When that happened, the free and peace- 
loving nations of the world faced two possible 
courses. 

One course would have been to limit our action 
to diplomatic protests, while the Communist 
aggressors went ahead and swallowed up their 
victim. That would have been the course of 
appeasement. If the history of the 1930’s teaches 


* Delivered by radio from the White House on Sept. 1 and 
released to the press by the White House on the same date. 
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us anything, it is that appeasement of dictators is 
the sure road to world war. If aggression were 
allowed to succeed in Korea, it would be an open 
invitation to new acts of aggression elsewhere. 

The other course is the one which the free world 
chose. The United Nations made its historic de- 
cision to meet military aggression with armed 
force. The effects of that decision will be felt far 
beyond Korea. The firm action taken by the 
United Nations is our best hope of achieving world 

eace. 
. It is your liberty and mine which is involved. 
What is at stake is the free way of life—the right 
to worship as we please, the right to express our 
opinions, the right to raise our children in our 
own way, the right to choose our jobs, the right to 

lan our own future, and the right to live without 

ear. All these are bound up in the present action 
of the United Nations to put down aggression in 
Korea. 

We cannot hope to maintain our own freedom 
if freedom elsewhere is wiped out. That is why 
the Aerican people are united in support of our 
part in this task. 

During the last 5 years, we have worked day in 
and day out to achieve a just and lasting wea 
We have given every ible proof of our desire 
to live at peace with all nations. We have worked 
for liberty and self-government for people the 
world over. Most nations have joined with us in 
this effort, but the Soviet Union and the nations it 
controls have unceasingly hampered all efforts to 
achieve a just peace. 

The Soviet Union has repeatedly violated its 
pledges of international cooperation. It has 
destroyed the independence of its neighbors. It 
has sought to disrupt those countries it could not 
dominate. It has built up tremendous armed 
forces far beyond the needs of its own defense. 

Communist imperialism preaches peace but 
practices aggression. 

In these circumstances, the free nations have 
been compelled to take measures to protect them- 
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selves against the aggressive designs of the Com- 
munists. 

The United Nations was able to act as it did in 
Korea because the free nations in the years since 
World War II have created a common determina- 
tion to work together for peace and freedom. 


Every American can be _ proud of the role 
that our country has played in bringing this about. 


RecordjTo Create Unity Among Free Nations 


We have taken the lead in step after step to 
create unity and strength among the free nations. 
The aan of these steps is impressive. Let me 
recall some of them to you. 

In 1945, we helped to bring the United Nations 
into existence at San Francisco. 

In 1946, the United States gave its full support 
to the successful action taken by the United 
Nations to protect Iran against Communist 
invasion. 

In 1947, we began our military and economic aid 
to Greece and Turkey, which has helped those 
countries to keep their independence against Com- 
munist attacks and threats. 

Also in 1947, by the treaty of Rio de Janeiro, 
we joined with the other erican nations to 
guarantee the safety of the Western Hemisphere. 

In 1948, the Marshall Plan checked the danger 
of Communist subversion in Europe; and, since 
that time, it has brought the free nations more 
closely together in a strong economic framework. 

The Berlin airlift, in 1948 and 1949, defeated 
the Soviet effort to drive the free nations out of 
the democratic outpost of western Berlin. 

The North Atlantic Treaty, in 1949, served 
notice that the nations of the North Atlantic com- 
munity would stand together to preserve their 
freedom. 

Today, in 1950, we are going ahead with an 
enlarged program for military aid to strengthen 
the common defense of free nations. 

Step by step, these achievements in the struggle 
between freedom and Communist imperialism 
have brought the free nations closer together. 

When the Communist movement turned to open, 
armed aggression in Korea, the response of the 
free nations was immediate. 

F et po of the fifty-nine members of the 
United Nations joined in meeting the challenge. 
Thirty have already pledged concrete aid to the 
United Nations to put down this aggression. 

Thus far, the brunt of the fighting has fallen 
upon the armed forces of the Republic of Korea 
and the United States. In addition, naval forces 
from Australia, Canada, France, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, and New Zealand have been and 
are now in action under the United Nations com- 
mand. Fighting planes from Australia, Canada, 
and Great Britain have joined the operation. 

Ground forces have been offered by Thailand, 
the Philippines, Turkey, Australia, France, and 
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other countries. Some British troops have landed 
in Korea and more are on their way. All of these 
will serve under the flag of the United Nations 
and under the United Nations Commander, Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

Our own men, with their gallant Korean com- 
rades, have held the breach. In less than 8 weeks, 
five divisions of United States troops have moved 
into combat, some of them from bases more than 
6,000 miles away. More men are on the way. 
Fighting in difficult country, under every kind of 
hardship, American troops have held back over- 
whelming numbers of the Communist invaders. 
Our naval and air forces have been carrying the 
attack to the military bases and supply lines of the 
= ; 

ur men have fought with grim gallantry. All 
of us, especially those of us who are old soldiers, 
know how worthy they are of a place on that long 
and honored roll of those who created and pre- 
served liberty for our country. 

The soldiers of the Republic of Korea have been 
fighting fiercely for their own freedom. 

The determination of the South Koreans to 
maintain their independence is shown not only by 
the valor of their soldiers in the battle line but 
also by countless supporting activities of the whole 
population. They are giving every possible as- 
sistance to the United Nations forces. 

These United Nations troops are still outnum- 
bered. But their hard and valiant fight is bring- 
ing results. We hold a firm base of about 3,500 
square miles. For weeks, the enemy has been ham- 
mering, now at one spot, now at another, some- 
times at many points at once. He has been beaten 
back each time with heavy loss. 

The enemy is spending his strength recklessly 
in desperate attacks. We believe the invasion has 
reached its peak. The task remaining is to crush 
it. Our men are confident, the United Nations 
command is confident, that it will be crushed. The 
power to do this is being gathered in Korea. 

Right now, the battle in Korea is the front line 
in the struggle between freedom and tyranny. 
But the fighting there is part of a larger struggle 
to build a world in which a just and lasting peace 
can be maintained. 

That is why we in the United States must in- 
crease our own defensive strength over and above 
the forces we need in Korea. That is why we must 
continue to work with other free nations to in- 
crease our combined strength. 

The Congress is now acting on my request to 
increase our program of arms aid to other free 
countries. These nations are greatly increasing 
their own efforts. Our aid is not a substitute but 
is an addition to what they themselves do. 

In Western Europe alone, there are over 200 
million people. Next to ours, their industry is 
the world’s greatest workshop. They are joining 
with us to develop collective forces for mutual 
defense—our defense as well as their own. 
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U.S.—Key Element in Strength 


The armed forces of the United States are a key 
element in the strength of the free world. In view 
of the threats of aggression which now face us, 
we shall have to increase these forces, and we shall 
have to maintain larger forces for a long time to 
come. 

We have had about 114 million men and women 
on active duty in our Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
Our present plans call for increasing this number 
to close to 3 million, and further increases may 
be required. 

In addition to increasing the size of our armed 
forces, we must step up sharply the production of 
ns, tanks, planes, and other military equipment. 
e shall also have to increase our stockpile of 
essential materials, and expand our industrial 
wer to produce military supplies. 

e have the ability and the resources to meet 
the demands which confront us. Our industry 
and agriculture have never been stronger or more 
productive. We will use as much of this economic 
strength as is needed to defend ourselves and 
establish peace. 

Hitler and the Japanese generals miscalculated 
badly, 10 years ago, when they thought we would 
not be able to use our economic power effectively 
for the defeat of aggression. 

| would-be aggressors make no such mistake 
today. 

We now have over 62 million men and women 
employed—more than we have ever had before. 
Our farmers are producing over 20 percent more 
than they were in 1940. e productive capacity 
of our manufacturing industry is 60 percent great- 
er than it was 10 years ago, when the Axis dic- 
tators threatened the world. 

We must now divert a large share of this pro- 
ductive power to defense purposes. To do this 
will require hard work onl sacrifice by all of us. 
I know all of us are prepared to do whatever is 
necessary in the cause of peace and freedom. We 
have never yet failed to give all that is needed in 
that cause, and we never will. 

In order to increase our defense effort rapidly 
enough to meet the danger that we face, we shall 
have to make many changes in our way of living 
and working here at home. We shall have to give 
up many things we enjoy. We shall all have to 
work harder and longer. To prevent inflation 
and runaway prices, we shall have to impose cer- 
tain restrictions upon ourselves, 

The Congress has today completed action on 
pe rpoay to enable us to channel the necessary 
effort to defense production, to increase our pro- 
ductive capacity, and to hold down inflation. 

After this legislation is signed, I intend to talk 
to you again, to explain what your Government 
proposes to do, and how each citizen can play his 
part in this national effort. 

As we move forward to arm ourselves more 
quickly in the days ahead and as we strive with 
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the United Nations for victory in Korea, we must 
keep clearly in mind what we believe in and what 
we are trying todo. We also want the rest of the 
world to understand clearly our aims and our 


hopes. 


Statement of U.S. Aims and Policy 


First: We believe in the United Nations. 
When we ratified its Charter, we pledged our- 
selves to seek peace and security through this 
world organization. We kept our word when we 
went to the support of the United Nations in 
Korea 2 months ago. We shall never go back on 
that pledge. 

Second: We believe the Koreans have a right to 
be free, independent, and united—as they want to 
be. Under the direction and guidance of the 
United Nations, we, with others, will do our part 
to help them enjoy that right. The United States 
has no other aim in Korea. 

Third: We do not want the fighting in Korea to 
pe ot into a general war. It will not spread 
unless Communist imperialism draws other armies 
and governments into the fight of the aggressors 
against the United Nations. 

Fourth: We hope in particular that the people 
of China will not be misled or forced into fighting ~ 
against the United Nations and against the Amer- 
ican people, who have always been and still are 
their friends. Only the Communist imperialism, 
which has already started to dismember China, 
could gain from China’s involvement in war. 

Fifth: We do not want Formosa or any part of 
Asia for ourselves. We believe that the future 
of Formosa, like that of any other territory in dis- 
pute, should be settled peacefully. We believe 
that it should be settled by international action 
and not by the decision of the United States or of 
any other state alone. The mission of the Seventh 
Fleet is to keep Formosa out of the conflict. Our 
purpose is peace, not conquest. 

Sixth: We believe in freedom for all the na- 
tions of the Far East. That is one of the reasons 
why we are fighting under the United Nations for 
the freedom of Korea. We helped the artes yo 
become independent, and we have supported the 
national aspirations to independence of other 
Asian countries. Russia has never voluntarily 

iven up any territory it has acquired in the Far 

ast; it has never given independence to any 
people who have fallen under its control. We not 
only want freedom for the peoples of Asia but we 
also want to help them secure for themselves bet- 
ter health, more food, better clothes and homes, 
and the chance to live their own lives in peace. 
The things we want for the people of Asia are 
the same things we want for the people of the 
rest of the world. 

Seventh: We do not believe in aggressive or 
preventive war. Such war is the weapon of dic- 
tators, not of free democratic countries like the 
United States. We are arming only for defense 
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against aggression. Even though Communist 
imperialism does not believe in peace, it can be 
discouraged from new aggression if we and other 
free peoples are strong, determined, and united. 

Eighth: We want peace and we shall achieve it. 
Our men are fighting for peace today in Korea. 
We are working for peace constantly in the United 
Nations and in all the capitals of the world. Our 
workers, our farmers, our businessmen, all our 
vast resources, are helping now to create the 
strength which will make peace secure. 

We want peace not only for its own sake but 
because we want all the peoples of the world, 
including ourselves, to be free to devote their full 
energies to making their lives richer and happier. 
We shall give whet help we can to make this 
universal human wish come true. 

We invite all the nations of the world, without 
exception, to join with us in this great work. 

The events in Korea have shown us again all the 
misery and horrors of war. The North Koreans 


have learned that the penalties of armed conflict 
fall as heavily on those who act as tools for the 
Communist dictatorship as they do on its victims, 
There will be no profit for any people who follow 
the Communist dictatorship down its dark and 
bloody path. 

Against the futile and tragic course of dictator- 
ship, we uphold, for all people, the way of free- 
dom—the way of mutual cooperation and inter- 
national peace. We assert that mankind can find 
progress and advancement along the path of peace. 
At this critical hour in the history of the world, 
our country has been called upon to give of its 
leadership, its efforts, and its resources, to main- 
tain peace and justice among nations. We have 
responded to that call. We will not fail. 

The task which has fallen upon our beloved 
country is a great one. In carrying it out, we ask 
God to purge us of all selfishness and meanness 
-_ to give us strength and courage for the days 
ahead. 


Members of UNESCO Executive Board Condemn Aggression in Korea 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 


[Released to the press August 80] 


The members of the Ungsco Executive Board 
meeting in Paris have unanimously condemned 
the attack on the Republic of Korea. The Board 
approved a program of education explaining the 
responsibilities of the United Nations in the pres- 
ent world situation and has called on “all those 
who wish to live in peace to contribute to the de- 
fenses of peace.” 

The action of Unesco will have a powerful in- 
fluence among teachers, writers, and other leaders 
of thought and opinion throughout the world, 
particularly in many of the areas where the na- 
ture of the brutal assault on Korea has been ob- 
scured or distorted by Communist pa 
It recognizes that such aggression threatens the 
whole pattern of international cooperation which 
has been constructed through the United Nations. 

I also would like to call attention to the state- 
ment of Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress 
and a member of the Unesco Executive Board. 
Dr. Evans spoke as an individual, but he voiced 
the attitude of the citizen leaders of the Unesco 
movement throughout the United States. His 17 
colleagues on the Board, of as many different 


*Made at a special meeting of the Executive Board of 
Unesco at Paris on Aug. 28 and released to the press on 
the same date. 
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nationalities, also, doubtless reflect the views of 
their peoples. 


STATEMENT BY LUTHER H. EVANS' 


The United Nations has called on its member 
nations to repel the armed attack on the Republic 
of Korea. In doing this, it has taken an historic 
step—transforming the hope of outlawing aggres- 
sion into the determination to defeat such ag- 
gression. 

Institutions, like men, have a purpose in life, 
else there is no reason for their existence, The 
United Nations was created by the peoples of the 
world for certain purposes proclaimed in 
the Charter. The preeminent purpose is to 
strengthen peace and prevent aggression. 

When peace was wantonly broken in Korea by 
the deliberate aggression of armed forces, the 
United Nations was challenged to justify its ex- 
istence. It met that critical test by ranging the 
forces of justice against the aggressor. By that 
act the United Nations became, in fact as well as 
in name, the defender of the peace. 

The purposes of Unesco are set forth in its con- 
stitution. Foremost among these is the purpose 
to contribute to peace and security by furthering 
universal respect for justice, for the rule of law, 
and for the human rights and fundamental free- 
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doms affirmed for all ag by the Charter of 
the United Nations. These are the very princi- 

les which the United Nations is fighting to up- 
hold in Korea, a member of Unesco. 

The duty of Unesco is plain. It must fulfill 
its obligation to the United Nations by explaining 
to the peoples of the world, with the help of 
teachers, scholars, writers, and other leaders in 
the communication of knowledge and ideas, that 
the issue in Korea is clearly drawn between the 
defense of peace and permitting brute aggres- 


Position on the Formosan Question 


LETTER FROM AMBASSADOR AUSTIN 
TO SECRETARY-GENERAL LIE 


[Released to the press August 25 
by the U.S. Mission to the U.N.) 


Following is the text of a letter sent to the Secretary- 
teneral of the United Nations, Trygve Lie, by the United 
States representative to the United Nations, Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin. 


There has been circulated to members of the 
Security Council a paper which charges the United 
States with aggression against Formosa. The 
paper asks the Security Council to consider the 
question of Formosa. 

The United States Government does not intend 
to discuss at this time this paper or the ridiculous 
falsehoods which it contains. It does wish to take 
this occasion to make a further statement about the 
Formosan question. 

On June 27 the United States representative 
read at the Security Council the following state- 
ment of the President of the United States: ? 


In Korea the Government forces, which were armed to 
prevent border raids and to preserve internal security, 
were attacked by invading forces from North Korea. 
The Security Council of the United Nations called upon the 
invading troops to cease hostilities and to withdraw to 
the 38th parallel. This they have not done but, on the 
contrary, have pressed the attack. The Security Council 
called upon all members of the United Nations to render 
every assistance to the United Nations in the execution 
of this resolution. In these circumstances, I have ordered 
United States air and sea forces to give the Korean Gov- 
ernment troops cover and support. 

The attack upon Korea makes it plain beyond all 
doubt that communism has passed beyond the use of sub- 
version to conquer independent nations, and will now use 
armed invasion and war. It has defied the orders of 
the Security Council of the United Nations, issued to 





1See also BULLETIN of July 3, 1950, p. 5. 
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sion to succeed. It must help create throughout 
the world an understanding of the vital role that 
the United Nations has assumed in Korea and the 
responsibilities it faces in other areas of possible 
aggression. Naturally, Unesco must also do its 
full part in rebuilding the shattered life of the 
Korean nation. 

The United Nations has spoken for the con- 
science of mankind. Unesco can have no greater 
task than to uphold the United Nations as the 
defender of peace. Let us get on with the task! 


preserve international peace and security. In these cir- 
cumstances, the occupation of Formosa by Communist 
forces would be a direct threat to the security of the Pacifie 
area and to United States forces performing their lawful 
and necessary functions in that area. 

Accordingly, I have ordered the Seventh Fleet to pre- 
vent any attack on Formosa. As a corollary of this action, 
I am calling upon the Chinese Government on Formosa 
to cease all air and sea operations against the mainland. 
The Seventh Fleet will see that this is done. The deter- 
mination of the future status of Formosa must await the 
restoration of security in the Pacific, a peace settlement 
with Japan, or consideration by the United Nations. 

I have also directed that United States forces in the 
Philippines be strengthened and that military assistance 
to the Philippine Government be accelerated. 

I have similarly directed acceleration in the furnish- 
ing of military assistance to the forces of France and 
the Associated States in Indochina and the dispatch of 
a military mission to provide close working relations 
with those forces. 

I know that all members of the United Nations will 
consider carefully the consequences of this latest aggres- 
sion in Korea in defiance of the Charter of the United 
Nations. A return to the rule of force in international 
affairs would have far-reaching effects. The United 
States will continue to uphold the rule of law. 

I have instructed Ambassador Austin, as the repre- 
sentative of the United States to the Security Council, to 
report these steps to the Council. 


Since then, the President of the United States 
on July 19 made the following declaration in a 


message to the Congress: ? 


In addition to the direct military effort we and other 
members of the United Nations are making in Korea, the 
outbreak of aggression there requires us to consider its 
implications for peace throughout the world. The attack 





*See also BuLLETIN of July 31, 1950, p. 165. 
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upon the Republic of Korea makes it plain beyond all 
doubt that the international Communist movement is 
prepared to use armed invasion to conquer independent 
nations. We must, therefore, recognize the possibility 
that armed aggression may take place in other areas. 

In view of this, I have already directed that United 
States forces in support of the Philippines be strengthened 
and that military assistance be speeded up to the Philip- 
pine Government and to the Associated States of Indo- 
china, and to the forces of France in Indochina. I have 
also ordered the United States Seventh Fleet to prevent 
any attack upon Formosa, and I have requested the 
Chinese Government on Formosa to cease all air and sea 
operations against the mainland. These steps were at 
once reported to the United Nations Security Council. 

Our action in regard to Formosa was a matter of 
elementary security. The peace and stability of the 
Pacific area had been violently disturbed by the attack on 
Korea. Attacks elsewhere in the Pacific area would 
have enlarged the Korean crisis, thereby rendering much 
more difficult the carrying out of our obligations to the 
United Nations in Korea. 

In order that there may be no doubt in any quarter about 
our intentions regarding Formosa, I wish to state that 
the United States has no territorial ambitions whatever 
concerning that island, nor do we seek for ourselves any 
special position or privilege on Formosa. The present 
military neutralization of Formosa is without prejudice 
to political questions affecting that island. Our desire is 
that Formosa not become embroiled in hostilities disturb- 
ing to the peace of the Pacific and that all questions affect- 
ing Formosa be settled by peaceful means as envisaged in 
the Charter of the United Nations. With peace reestab- 
lished, even the most complex political questions are sus- 
ceptible of solution. In the presence of brutal and un- 
provoked aggression, however, some of these questions 
may have to be held in abeyance in the interest of the 
essential security of all. 


These statements and the facts to which they 
related make perfectly clear certain fundamental 
points which the people of the world will have 
clearly in mind: 


1. The United States has not encroached on the 
territory of China, nor has the United States 
taken aggressive action against China. 

2. The action of the United States in regard to 
Formosa was taken at a time when that island was 
the scene of conflict with the mainland. More 
serious conflict was threatened by the public dec- 
laration of the Chinese Communist authorities. 
Such conflict would have threatened the security 
of the United Nations Forces operating in Korea 
under the mandate of the Security Council to 
repel the aggression on the Republic of Korea. 
They threatened to extend the conflict through the 
Pacific area. 

3. The action of the United States was an impar- 
tial neutralizing action addressed both to the 
forces on Formosa and to those on the mainland. 
It was an action designed to keep the peace and 
was, therefore, in full accord with the spirit of 
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the Charter of the United Nations. As President 
Truman has solemnly declared, we have no designs 
on Formosa, and our action was not inspired by 
any desire to acquire a special position for the 
United States. 

4. The action of the United States was expressly 
stated to be without prejudice to the future politi- 
cal settlement of the status of the island. The 
actual status of the island is that it is territory 
taken from Japan by the victory of the Allied 
Forces in the Pacific. Like other such territories, 
its legal status cannot be fixed until there is 
international action to determine its future. The 
Chinese Government was asked by the Allies to 
take the surrender of the Japanese forces on the 
island. That is the reason the Chinese are there 
now. 

5. The United States has a record through his- 
tory of friendship for the Chinese people. We 
still feel the friendship and know that millions 
of Chinese reciprocate it. We took the lead with 
others in the last United Nations General Assem- 
bly to secure approval of a resolution on the 
integrity of China. Only the Union of the Soviet 
Socialist Republics and its satellites did not ap- 
prove that resolution. 

6. The United States would welcome United 
Nations consideration of the case of Formosa. 
We would approve full United Nations investiga- 
tion here or on the spot. We believe that United 
Nations consideration would contribute to a peace- 
ful, rather than a forceable solution of that 
problem. 

7. We do not believe that the Security Council 
need be or will be diverted from its consideration 
of the aggression against the Republic of Korea. 
There was a breach of the peace in Korea. The 
aggressor attacked, has been condemned, and the 
combined forces of the United Nations are now in 
battle to repel the aggression. Formosa is now 
at peace and will remain so unless someone resorts 
to force. If the Security Council wishes to study 
the question of Formosa we shall support and 
assist that study. Meanwhile, the President of the 
Security Council should discharge the duties of his 
office and get on with the item on the agenda which 
is the Complaint of Aggression Against the Re- 
public of Korea, and, specifically, the recognition 
of the right of the Korean Ambassador to take his 
seat and the vote on the United States resolution 
for the localization of the Korean conflict. 

I request that this letter be circulated to mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
TO AMBASSADOR AUSTIN 
[Released to the press by the White House August 28] 


As I told you on the telephone this morning, I 
want to congratulate you on your able presenta- 
tion of the views of the United States Government 
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in the Security Council of the United Nations 
from the first onset of the aggression against the 
Republic of Korea. Throughout the entire course 
of the proceedings, you have represented this Gov- 
ernment with great effectiveness and in full accord- 
ance with my directions. 

The letter which you addressed to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations on August 25 on 
the subject of Formosa admirably sums up the 
fundamental position of this Government as 
it had been stated by me on June 27 and in my 
message to the Congress on July 19. You have 
clearly set forth in that letter the heart and essence 
of the problem. You have faithfully set down 
my views as they were then and as they are now. 

To the end that there be no misunderstanding 
concerning the position of the Government of the 
United States with respect to Formosa, it may be 
useful to repeat here the seven fundamental points 
which you so clearly stated in your letter to Mr. 
Lie. 

[Here follow the seven points as printed above in 
Ambassador Austin’s letter. ] 


These seven points accurately record the posi- 
tion of the United States. 

In the forthcoming discussion of the problem 
in the Security Council, you will continue to have 
my complete support. 


Ep!ITor’s Note: On Aug. 29, the President sent the fol- 
lowing message to General of the Army, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur which was released to the press by the White 
House on the same date: 


I am sending you for your information the text of a 
letter which I sent to Ambassador Austin dated August 27. 
I am sure that when you examine this letter, and the letter 
which Ambassador Austin addressed to Trygve Lie on 
August 25 (a copy of which I am told was sent your head- 
quarters that night), you will understand why my action 
of the 26th in directing the withdrawal of your message 
to the Veterans of Foreign Wars was necessary. 

General Collins and Admiral Sherman have given me a 
comprehensive report of their conversations with you and 
of their visit to the United Nations forces now fighting 
under your command in Korea. Their reports were most 
satisfactory and highly gratifying to me. 

The text of the letter to Ambassador Austin referred to 
above follows: 


{Here follows text of the President’s letter to 
Ambassador Austin as printed above. ] 


Unified Command Aircraft Accused 
of Flying Over China 


Following is the teat of a letter to Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie from Ambassador Warren R. Austin, repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, dated August 29 and 
released to the presg by the U.S. mission on the same date. 


There has been circulated to members of the 
Security Council a paper (S/1722) * which charges 
that military aircraft, operating under the Unified 
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Command which is resisting the aggression on the 
Republic of Korea, under the authority of the 
United Nations Security Council, have overflown 
and strafed Chinese territory in Manchuria. 

The instructions under which aircraft are oper- 
ating under the Unified Command in Korea 
strictly prohibit them from crossing the Korean 
frontier into adjacent territory. No evidence has 
been received to indicate that these instructions 
have been violated. The United States, for its 

art, would welcome an investigation on the spot 
jd a Commission appointed by the Security 
ouncil. 

With reference to certain statements made in 
the paper in question, it is hardly necessary to 
point out that the forces of aggression now breach- 
ing the peace in Korea are those which invaded 
the Republic of Korea from the North and that 
these forces are being resisted by the United Na- 
tions. The action now being taken by the United 
States and other loyal Members of the United 
Nations in Korea is being conducted in accordance 
with and under the mandate of the United Nations. 

I request that this letter be circulated to the 
Members of the Security Council. 


Soviet Jamming Apparatus 
Drowns Out Malik’s U.N. Speech 


[Released to the press September 2] 


The State Department revealed today that the 
U.S.S.R., in her effort to drown out the Voice of 
America, inadvertently jammed a speech by her 
own United Nations delegate, Jacob Malik, during 
a meeting of the Security Council of August 25. 

At 4:45 p.m. (e.d.t.), on that date, the regular 
Voice of America Polish language transmission 
was interrupted to make way for a United Nations 
broadcast, over the same frequencies, of a session 
of the Security Council. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Malik was acting as chairman, 
he took a prominent part in the opening of the 
Council’s proceedings. At 5 p.m. (e.d.t.), while 
Mr. Malik was making a speech in Russian, the 
Soviet jamming opened up full blast, evidently in 
the belief it was a Voice of America Russian show. 
The jamming continued steadily until 5: 30 p.m. 

Mr. Malik continued talking until 5:08 p.m., 
after which his remarks were translated into Eng- 
lish and French, ending at 5:24 p.m. 

Consequently, not only 8 minutes of his speech 
in Russian but also the English and French trans- 
lations were jammed by his own propaganda 
machine. 





* Not here printed. 
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USIE Capitalizes on Soviet Propaganda Blunders 


by Edward W. Barrett 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs» 


There is one simple point I want to emphasize 
today. That point is that it is high time for Amer- 
icans to stop being defeatist about the so-called 
propaganda war. We have not lost it; we are 
not losing it; we can win it. 

Many Americans, whom you and I know, are 
too inclined to look at the other fellow and say, 
“Gee, isn’t he smart! And aren’t our own people 
dumb!” 

The blunt truth is that Joe Stalin and his crowd 
have increasingly proved that they are blunderers 
in this field. They have made stupid errors on 
which we are capitalizing and on which we can 
capitalize more. At the risk of repeating what is 
obvious to some here, let us look at the score: 


Let me remind you of the Communists’ gross 
miscalculation of how the United Nations and the 
United States would behave in Korea. 

Let me remind you of how Stalin has poured 
millions of dollars into trying to convince the 
world that America is the aggressor in Korea— 
and of how he has failed to convince three-quarters 
of the world’s population. 


Soviet Blundering 


Then please note how we, helped by Stalin’s 
own blundering, have so discredited the Soviet’s 
far-flung, phony peace petition until it is being 
ridiculed # ancen: Ass much of the free world to- 
day. Hundreds of thousands who signed the peti- 
tion are now publicly retracting their signatures. 

Let me point out that the verb “to Malik” is be- 
coming a synonym throughout much of the world 
meaning “to perform official deception”—as a re- 
sult of the performance of the U.S.S.R. in the 
United Nations Security Council. That verb, in- 
cidentally, was originated by the Baltimore Sun 


1 Excerpts from remarks before the Overseas Writers at 


Washington, D. C., on Aug. 29 and released to the press on 
the same date. 
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and publicized around the world by the Voice of 
America. 

Let us remember that Stalin has completely 
failed to win over the satellite populations, even 
though he has them under his complete control. 
Despite 4 years of intensive Soviet propagandiz- 
ing, any informed visitor will tell you that be- 
tween 60 percent and 90 percent of the captive 
——_ are today anti-Soviet. 

oing back further, let us bear in mind the 
Soviet handling of the original Marshall Plan 
proposals. Refusal to permit the satellites to 
join is still deeply resented in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Let us not forget the Kremlin’s whole handling 
of the Tito situation. 

And let us remember how the veto and walk-out 
technique in the United Nations has been an un- 
savory spectacle to most of the world. 

Finally, look how unsuccessful Uncle Joe’s un- 

recedentedly huge propaganda machine has been 
ately with the nations of the world. Today, 53 
nations are lined up on the side of the free world— 
our side. The Soviet Union has nine nations. 

I recognize that the cause of freedom lost ground 
in China. That is unfortunately true. There are 
respected students of fundamental trends who 
years ago predicted that if China were liberated 
from Japan, she would automatically turn Com- 
munist. They have proved right despite our best 
efforts to prevent it. 


Communist Losses 


At the same time, let us just remember what you 
know well: that while China was moving toward 
Joe Stalin’s field, Tito’s Yugoslavia was moving 
out. Meanwhile, the forces of freedom snatched 
Italy, and Greece, and Turkey away from Stalin’s 
grasp. Communist campaigns were repulsed in 
France, in Scandinavia, and elsewhere. 

Of course, information, or propaganda, is not 
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solely responsible for those events. It is just one 
of the factors—on both sides. But the fact re- 
mains that, with the possible exception of China, 
no country has gone Communist except under force 
of arms. And even in China, force of arms was 
one of the factors involved. Not ina single nation 
has communism been adopted by a straight ma- 
jority vote of the people concerned. Most of the 
world’s peoples are beginning to recognize the 
bungling deceitfulness of the Kremlin. Uncle Joe 
has crassly overplayed his propaganda hand. 
Kremlin propaganda has not only been unscrupu- 
lous; it has generally been crude, stiff, and 
unimaginative. Much of the world is now ready 
to be convinced that the free world is the world 
of the future and that freedom is on the march. 

All these blunders of the Kremlin are based 
on its mammoth misconception of the mind of the 
outside world. 

The servant of the Soviet state in Russia today 
gets only limited knowledge of the nature of out- 
side society, and even this is screened through 
Marx-Lenin-Stalin theory. All this limitation in- 
vites mistakes in judgment. 

Let us remember that Soviet postwar policy was 
based largely on three fundamental assumptions, 
all arrived at around 1944. They were: 


1. The withdrawal of United States troops from 
Europe meant United States return to isola- 
tionism. 

2. The United States could not shift from war 
to peace economy without an economic collapse. 

3. There would be rivalry instead of alliance 
between Britain and the United States. 


Asa result of persisting in holding to these beliefs, 
the Soviet has blundered, blundered bag and 
continues to blunder in the propaganda field. 
The time is now ripe for us to intensify our psy- 
chological offensive—to wheel out our big guns and 
capitalize on the reputation for integrity which 
has been so painstakingly earned by the workers 
of the United States information services, by the 
Voice of America, by the BBC, and by others. 


Work of U.S. Information Services 


And let me speak a moment about the work 
which has been done by our information services 
and our radio. I speak as one who does not claim 
credit, since I am still fairly new on this job. I 
speak also as one who has come to admire very 
deeply the able and loyal men and women who 
have carried on this work since long before I took 
office—and who, today, are improving it with the 
passage of every week. 

Among those who are quiveringly awestruck by 
Joe Stalin’s supposed propaganda abilities, it is 
now a minor vogue to speak of the Voice of Amer- 
ica as being “dull” or “ineffectual.” Just recently, 
these views have been publicly expressed by three 
well-known Americans—a journalist and two pub- 
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lic figures. I took the trouble to go and talk to 
all three. What do you think I found? Not one 
of these people had heard a single Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcast in 3 years. One of them had read 
a few scripts. Another had talked with two 
people who recently returned from overseas. 

Now, against these glib criticisms, let me sug- 
gest that you— 

Ask the views of the United States Advisory 

Commission on International Information, estab- 
lished by the Congress. This Commission con- 
sists of Mark Ethridge, publisher of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal; Philip Reed, chairman of the 
Board of General Electric; Erwin Canham, edi- 
tor of the Christian Science Monitor; Justin Mil- 
ler, president of the National Association of 
Broadcasters; and Mark May, director of the 
Institute of Human Relations at Yale University. 
This group has studied the output of the Voice 
and of USIE at home and abroad for 2 full years. 
While offering suggestions for further improve- 
ment, they have found the output good and effec- 
tive. Mark May, after a long-term study abroad, 
reported : 
The most general conclusion is that of all the existing 
radio sets in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia, at 
least three-fourths and perhaps more are tuned to the 
Voice of America once each day. 


I suggest, too, that you ask the view of Joseph 


 B. Phillips, foreign correspondent, foreign editor, 


and one-time aide to General Eisenhower, who 
did a month-long survey of the output of the Voice 
and of the USIE and found it “surprisingly good.” 

Or you might ask the views of our ambassadors 
overseas whose own effectiveness depends in part 
on the effectiveness of the United States radio 
and information services. 

Or ask the views of any of those who have sam- 
pled the letters that come into the Voice of Amer- 
ica—letters that last year totaled 10,000 a month 
and now total 30,000 a month. 


IMPACT BEHIND IRON CURTAIN 


Or you might talk with the teams of interrog- 
ators who systematically question escapees from 
the iron curtain—and who have found that some 
80 percent of them listened regularly to the Voice 
of America. I have just seen the interrogation 
report on a Soviet major who defected. He de- 
clared that he always listened to the “Voice” and 
that most of the other Soviet officers in Germany 
did likewise. 

Or you might study the reports made by cross- 
section panels of listeners in countries abroad— 
panels that are far more helpful in improving 
output than could possibly be the critiques of indi- 
viduals in this country. 

Again, you could ask the independent polling 
organizations which have conducted surveys in 
countries like France—and found in France, inci- 
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dentally, that 18 percent of the entire adult popu- 
lation listens to the Voice of America. A recent 
survey in Germany showed that 54 percent of the 
radio audience in the American zone and 48 per- 
cent of the audience in the Western sector of 
Berlin listen to the 7:00 to 7:30 p. m. [Berlin 
time] daily program of the Voice of America, 
which is relayed locally. 

Also, you would be interested in the views of 
the many foreign governments which have found 
the Voice of America programs of such quality 
that arrangements have been made to rebroadcast 
them over their own radio networks. 


BULWARK AGAINST COMMUNISM 


You might ask officials of the Italian Govern- 
ment to tell you how important was the part 
played by the United States information services 
in repulsing the Communist threat in Italy. 
Again, anyone who was in Russia last year will 
tell you what happened when Mrs. Kasenkina 
jumped from a consulate window at New York. 

ey will tell you that the Russians suppressed 
the news but that the “Voice” broadcast it and 
that the news was all over Russia within 6 hours. 
And they will tell you how the Russian Govern- 
ment was openly laughed at for its performance 
in this case—and how that Government soon 
started trying to jam the Voice of America. 

No, as a newcomer to Government, I say that 
these really dedicated workers of the United States 
information service and the Voice of America 
deserve our deep thanks. They have helped in a 
bw major way to stem the tide of communism— 
and, actually, to turn it back in many areas. On 
occasion after occasion, they have produced bril- 
liant material. Surely, the general level can be 
improved—and is being improved. But anyone 
who blankets the output with the words “dull” and 
“ineffectual” simply does not know what he is 
talking about. 

Today, I sincerely believe we face enormous 
new possibilities. ith added funds and with 
new reinforcements of talent and manpower, and 
finally with the very important help of American 
private information media, we can step up im- 
mensely our counteroffensive of truth. We will 
not win easily or quickly. But if we employ 
maximum vigor and strength, we will surely win. 


Advisory Commission To Review 
Information Program With President 


[Released to the press August 31] 


The members of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Information called on President 
Truman on August 31 to review with him the 


? BULLETIN of May 1, 1950, p. 669. 
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State Department’s plans for a broadening and 
intensification of its information program in re- 
sponse to the President’s recent call for a great, 
new “Campaign of Truth.” 

The Commission, established by Congress in 
1948 to serve as an advisory body to the Secretary 
of State and to make independent reports to Con- 
gress, is made up of a group of distinguished ex- 

rts in the information field. It is headed by 

ark F. Ethridge, publisher of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and the Louisville 7imes. 

President Truman’s call for the campaign of 
truth, to combat false Soviet propaganda, was 
made in his speech to the American apace | of 
Newspaper Editors last April 20.1. The members 
of the Commission arrived at Washington for a 
— meeting to analyze and discuss the State 

epartment’s current plans for shifting its world- 
wide information program into high gear. 

The Commission also conferred with Assistant 
Secretary Barrett and his staff concerning infor- 
mation strategy now being planned with a view 
toward cutting through the confusion of Kremlin 

ropaganda. The Commission has already given 
its full endorsement and support to the proposed 
campaign of truth. 


Foreign Nationals Visiting U.S. 


The visits of the following persons have been 
made possible through grants-in-aid awarded by 
the Department of State under the program for 
the exchange of persons: 


Aristides John Macris, in charge of the agri- 
cultural extension program of the Near East 
Foundation Project, Athens, Greece, will visit 
agricultural centers. 

M. C. Balakrishna Menon, assistant editor of 
the Jndian Express, Madras, India, will study the 
American press and will visit various agricultural 
and reclamation projects and educational systems. 

Habib Naficy, former under secretary of the 
Ministry of Labor of Iran, will study American 
labor unions, labor-management relations, and the 
administration of the Department of Labor. 

Ricardo Vivado Orsini, president of the Chilean 
Broadcasting Association and owner of the station 
Radio del Pacifico, Santiago, Chile, will observe 
radio techniques and procedures, program record- 
ing, and television broadcasting. 

Jacques S. Hoek, political correspondent for the 
Calvinist Daily Troww of The Hague, the Nether- 
lands, will study American press and radio com- 
mentating techniques and the Federal and State 
governments. 

Dr. Palmi Hannesson, rector of Reykjavik 
Junior College, Reykjavik, Iceland, will observe 
various aspects of the American educational sys- 
tem and of geological research. 
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Fostering International Understanding 


FOURTH SEMIANNUAL REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


JANUARY TO JUNE 1950! 


“The Campaign of Truth’’ 


The Congress is now considering the President’s 
proposal to provide a campaign of truth through 
an expansion of the international information and 
educational exchange programs. The United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 
change, established by the Congress and appointed 
by the President, considers that an expression of 
its views on this proposal is pe in view 
of the Commission’s legal responsibilities for ap- 
praising the educational exchange program and 
—o regularly thereon to the Congress. 

ecent events in Korea serve as a tragic illustra- 
tion of the urgent need for a campaign of truth. 
The situation there shows clearly the real methods 
of Communist aggression which begin with skill- 
ful, and maliciously untruthful propaganda and 
end with violence such as the seizure of the instru- 
ments of order within a country by a coup d’état 
or outright invasion. It isa striking fact that the 
Communist blow does not fall until the way has 
been skillfully prepared. 

In Korea, where American troops are giving 
their lives in an effort to halt aggression, we must 
now rely on military actions to restore peace. This 
situation may become a blueprint for other coun- 
tries of the world where the Communists have 
declared os warfare against this coun- 
try on a broad front. The United States is 
charged with being a warmongering aggressor, 
avaricious in motive, and too decadent to provide 
the creative forces for a new and better world 
order. 

Fortunately, the case which the United States 
has to present to the world is one of great strength 
and appeal because we are telling the truth. Over 
and against the Communist charges of aggression 
stand two firm policies—support for the freedom 
of other nations and joint action through the 


* Excerpt from fourth semiannual report on educational 
exchange activities, H. Doc. 648, 81st Cong., 2d sess. For 
material on the third report, see BULLETIN for Sept. 4, 
1950, p. 385. 
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United Nations on international problems. 
Against the charges of a concern only for the pluto- 
cratic classes stand the simple, obvious facts of the 
dignity and standard of living of the American 
laborer. Against the slurs of weakness stand the 
eat achievements of American technology, the 
ighly organized character of American society, 
and the moral strength of our people. Against the 
steady march of dictatorship and aggression, 
stands American leadership in consolidating the 
free world. But these facts cannot be effective 
unless they are made known. The United States 
information and educational exchange programs 
are the major means by which this can be done. 

The President has requested the Eighty-first 
Congress to provide additional funds for the 
United States information and educational ex- 
change services which, as presently financed, can- 
not wage the necessary campaign. Not to wage 
it will be to accept defeat in many lands not only 
for ourselves but for the free world we believe 
in. 

For 2 years the Commission on Educational Ex- 
change has been working with this program in an 
advisory capacity. As we have come to know it 
in detail, we have become convinced that it is an 
effective program. Furthermore, as experience is 
gained, it becomes increasingly a better program. 
The recently completed re-study of areas of spe- 
cial importance, which has supplied the basis for 
the program now before the Congress, represents 
in our judgment a definite step forward in plan- 
ning. e believe both the information and edu- 
cational exchange programs worthy of confidence 
and support. The basic elements of the educa- 
tional exchange programs are bringing key indi- 
viduals to this country for observation, study, and 
association with their professional colleagues and 
taking to foreign countries a true picture of the 
United States by whatever appear to be the most 
effective means—films, books, photographic ex- 
hibits, literature, American teachers, lecturers, 
students, and specialists. The program varies 
from one country to another both in content and 
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media depending upon local factors. Some de- 
tails of it may not be approved by some individ- 
uals. This is to be expected, since the problems 
to be met are varied, complex, and difficult. 

From its knowledge of the program, this Com- 
mission recommends that the Congress give full 
support to these plans for expansion. 


Recommendations of the Advisory Commission 
and Action Taken by the Department of State 


SUPPLEMENT TO PREVIOUS RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON AID TO DESTITUTE CHINESE;STUDENTS 


Recommendation (submitted to the Department 
of State July 21, 1950) 


The Commission considers that its general pro- 
posals for United States financial aid to destitute 
foreign students remain sound but that subsequent 
changes in the Far East necessitate a revision of 
its recommendations with respect to destitute 
Chinese students. (The text of these proposals 
may be found on pp. 9-11, H. Doc. No. 431, 81st 
Cong., December 29, 1949.) The following is a 
revision of these recommendations: 


The Commission approves efforts of the United 
States Government to strengthen democratic ele- 
ments in China by providing educational oppor- 
tunities in this country for future Chinese leaders. 
Further, insofar as the Commission’s previous rec- 
ommendations are concerned, we wish to leave to 
the discretion of the Department of State the 
question of requiring the return to China of Chi- 
nese students in the United States. However, 
even though this question must be decided in the 
light of changing conditions in China and the 
availability of funds, the program should be based 
on the general guiding principle that foreign stu- 
dents should return to their own countries upon 
completion of their educational program and 
make their training and experience available to 
their own people. 


Action 


(Recommendations submitted simultaneously 
with this report; insufficient time for Department 
of State to reply.) 


REPORTS FROM PERSONS RECEIVING 
U.S. GOVERNMENT GRANTS 


Recommendation (submitted July 21, 1950) 


The Commission on Educational Exchange 
recommends that the Department of State, in 
order to insure the proper supervision, control, 
and evaluation of the exchange-of-persons pro- 

rams, require all persons receiving United States 

overnment grants to submit adequate reports 
covering their activities during the period of the 


grant. 
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Action 


(Recommendations submitted simultaneously 
with this report; insufficient time for Department 
of State to reply.) 


RELATIONSHIP OF INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE SERVICES OF PUBLIC LAW 402, 80TH CONGRESS 


Recommendation (submitted to the Department 
of State July 21, 1950) 


The Commission on Educational Exchange has 
received several communications from private 

roups and individuals recommending a change 
in the relationship between the information and 
educational exchange programs of Public Law 
402. The Commission has given a great deal of 
study to this — taking into consideration 
the legislative history of Public Law 402, as well 
as the nature of the two services and the relation- 
ship which would make for the most effective con- 
duct of both. As a result of our study, the 
Commission has reached the following conclu- 
sions: 


(a) The information and educational exchange 
services have been established to achieve the same 
broad objectives. Each service provides different 
methods of doing this. 

(5) The Congress in establishing two separate 
advisory Commissions made clear its desire that 
neither phase of this total program should be 
saan and that full and complete attention 
should be given to the formulation and execution 
of separate policies and programs for each service. 
To further carry out congressional intent, the De- 
partment has established separate offices to ad- 
minister the two services—the Office of Educa- 
tional Exchange and the Office of International 
Information. 

(c) Coordination is achieved in a number of 
ways, chief of which is the maintenance of the 
posts of Assistant Secretary and General Man- 
ager to insure single top-level command of the two 
services. In the overseas operation this same 
principle is carried out on a lesser scale by the 
work of the public affairs officers. 

(d) It is the opinion of this Commission that 
the relationship between the information and edu- 
cational exchange services, as established by the 
Department of State, is in accord with congres- 
sional intent and satisfactory from a policy and 
program standpoint. We consider, however, that 
if financially possible, more extensive coordination 
of the two services on individual projects would in- 
crease their effectiveness. For example, the pur- 
poses of the educational exchange service could be 
furthered greatly by an even greater use of the 
Voice of America to inform other countries con- 
cerning educational and cultural activities in the 
United States. Likewise, the showing of docu- 
mentary films descriptive of American life is re- 
garded by this Commission as one of the more use- 
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ful instruments of the educational exchange 

rogram ; there is need for more of these. On the 
other hand, the educational exchange service might 
contribute a great deal to the information service 
by increasing the number of grants given to foreign 
nationals engaged in information work in other 
countries—journalists, broadcasting officials, film 
producers, etc. 


Action 
(None required.) 


STABILIZATION OF THE LATIN-AMERICAN PROGRAM 


Recommendation (submitted to the Department 
of State, July 21, 1950) 

The Commission on Educational Exchange 
makes the recommendation to the Department of 
State that it investigate the possibility of utilizing 
foreign currency credits resulting from the sale 
of United States surplus property to stabilize the 
educational exchange program in the other Ameri- 
can Republics. 


Action 

(Recommendations submitted simultaneously 
with this report; insufficient time for the Depart- 
ment of State to reply.) 


THE ORIENTATION OF FOREIGN NATIONALS EMPLOYED 
IN USIE! PROGRAM AT OVERSEAS POSTS 


Recommendation (submitted to the Department of 
State, February 13, 1950) 

It has been brought to the attention of the Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange by officials of 
the Department of State and by individual mem- 
bers of the Commission returning from visits to 
overseas posts that foreign nationals are being em- 
ployed by the information and educational ex- 
change program for work which involves inter- 

reting the United States to the local communities. 
These personnel have proved efficient and to a cer- 
tain extent responsible for the successful operation 
of the program overseas, despite the fact that 
many of them have never been to the United States. 

The Commission recommends that a program 
be developed for bringing the most deserving and 

romising of these alien employees to the United 
tates for consultation and orientation as a means 
of preparing them to do an even better job. 


Action 


The Department of State accepted the above- 
mentioned recommendation and caesar | de- 
veloped a project for bringing 42 locally employed 
personnel to the United States from 31 different 
countries. These employees received advanced 
training in the various information and educa- 
tional exchange offices in Washington and New 
York. In addition, they visited certain cities in 
the United States to observe first-hand the demo- 
cratic community in action. 
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THE COMMISSION ON OCCUPIED AREAS— 
RELATIONSHIP TO THE DEPARTMENT 
AND THE COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Recommendation (submitted to Department of 
State April 17, 1950) 


After a careful review of the operations of the 
Commission on Occupied Areas, and its contribu- 
tion to this Government’s cultural programs, the 
Commission makes the following recommenda- 
tions: 


The Department of State should encourage the 
Commission on Occupied Areas to continue to 
function as a private agency to which the De- 
partment can turn for specialized advice. The 
Department of State, in utilizing the services of 
the Commission on Occupied Areas, should ascer- 
tain that no conflict exists between the duties of 
that Commission and those of the Commission on 
Educational Exchange. 

The Commission on Educational Exchange, in 
turn, will keep the Commission on Occupied Areas 
fully informed of its activities and request that 
body to do likewise. Further, the Commission 
on Educational Exchange has appointed one of 
its members, Dr. Martin R. P. McGuire, to serve 
in a liaison capacity with the Commission on 
Occupied Areas so as to bring to the attention of 
the Commission any program or policy items of 
interest to both Commissions. 


Action (text of Department of State’s reply of 
Jume 21, 1950) sie 


With respect to the recommendation concerning 
the Commission on Occupied Areas, representa- 
tives of the Department have participated in 
meetings of the Commission ot of the panels 
which it has established in a number of substantive 
fields. The Commission has proven to be a useful 
instrument for reaching those organizations and 
institutions whose understanding and support is 
essential for the development of an extensive and 
effective program in Germany. 

_ The Department has also found it useful to con- 
tinue contractual arrangements initiated by the 
Department of the Army in the fiscal year 1949 
when appropriated funds first became available 
for educational exchanges with Germany. Under 
these arrangements the Commission on Occupied 
Areas working through its panels assumed respon- 
sibility for developing and administering pro- 

rams of observation, study, and training in the 

nited States for German exchange visitors in 
certain selected fields. The Department is utiliz- 
ing the services of this Commission in those fields 
in which it appeared that no other established pub- 
lic or private agency was equipped or prepared to 
furnish the required services, or in which the logi- 
cal private agency to provide such services had al- 


* Programs under the U.S: Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948 (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.). 
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ready affiliated itself with the Commission on 
Occupied Areas. 

In the current fiscal year the Department has 
entered into a contract with the Commission for 
handling 449 German exchange visitors in the 
fields of youth and community activities, religious 
affairs, and certain projects in the field of govern- 
mental institutions, representing approximately 
one-third of the total number of German visitors 
in the so-called leader category, who are to be 
brought to the United States under the 1950 pro- 
gram. This contract will probably be extended 
to cover 50 German leaders in the field of legal 
affairs. 

The Department has also concluded a contract 
with the Commission on Occupied Areas for the 
organization and conduct of a 1-week general 
orientation course in American life and institu- 
tions for all German leaders arriving in the United 
States under the program. 

In addition, the Department has sought the as- 
sistance of the panels of the Commission on Oc- 
cupied Areas in locating and recruiting American 
citizens in the various substantive fields qualified 
to undertake assignments as United States special- 
ists in Germany. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGES WITH SPAIN 


Recommendation (submitted to the Department 
of State April 17, 1950) 


The Commission on Educational Exchange 
makes the following recommendations to the De- 
partment of State: 


The Commission on Educational Exchange has 
oy recommended to the Department of 
State that the United States take steps to keep the 
door open to unofficial exchanges with countries of 
eastern Europe and initiate Government-sup- 
ported programs only where their governments 
show a desire to cooperate. Our recommendation 
carried the proviso that in all such exchanges ap- 
propriate measures be taken to safeguard the na- 
tional security. It is the Commission’s view that 
the principles set forth in this recommendation 
—_ application to other areas of the world as 
well, 


The Commission is in general agreement that— 


(1) An educational exchange program with 
Spain would bring individuals who have been ex- 
posed to totalitarian political beliefs into contact 
with democratic ways of thinking and acting and 
therefore directly assist in the execution of the 

resent United States foreign policy toward 
pain. 

(2) More cordial cultural connections between 
this country and Spain would have salutary influ- 
ence on the relationships between the United 
States and the Latin American countries. 

Spain is very active culturally in the American 
Republics, through the Hispanidad movement and 
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other channels. A cultural program of exchange 
sponsored by the Department, using governmental 
funds if possible, would have a beneficial impact 
on the Latin American climate of opinion toward 
this country. 


The Commission recommends, therefore, that 
the Department of State undertake an official edu- 
cational exchange program with Spain since it is 
believed that that country desires to cooperate and 
reciprocate in the establishment of such a pro- 
ene The Commission is unwilling at this time, 

owever, in the absence of any recommendation 
from the Department of State, to ask for the elim- 
ination or curtailment of programs with other 
countries in order to initiate a Government-sup- 
ported exchange program with Spain. In this 
connection, it is our understanding that the De- 
partment is now evaluating the world-wide pro- 
gram from the standpoint of priorities for each 
country, including Spain. This procedure has 
our strong endorsement. 

The Commission recommends, further, that the 
Department of State encourage and facilitate un- 
official exchanges with Spain, that is, exchanges 
which do not involve the outlay of United States 
Government funds. 


Action (text of Department of State’s reply of 
June 21, 1950) 


In view of the urgency of other areas there will 
be no expansion in the official exchanges between 
Spain and the United States. However, the De- 

artment will assist private organizations, both in 

pain and the United States, to arrange exchange 
programs which are financed entirely through pri- 
vate sources. Promotion of exchanges by the De- 
partment will provide for an exchange of mate- 
rials and persons for the purpose of interchanging 
knowledge and skills in all fields of activity, in- 
cluding education, science, and technical skill, 
which _ Se no political implications. Exchanges 
financed by the Spanish Government will be re- 
viewed in the light of all factors and approved or 
disapproved on an individual basis. 

Several Americans, including three who are 
well known in the music and art fields, visited 
Spain during 1949-50, where they received sub- 
stantial assistance from the USIE office in Madrid. 
Julie Andre, the American singer of songs from 
the Western Hemisphere, and Julius Katchen, one 
of America’s outstanding young pianists, were 
hailed enthusiastically by Spanish audiences and 
the press. Assistance was also given Mr. Homer 
St. a director of the department of fine arts 
of the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, during 
his visit in Spain for the purpose of selecting 
European canvases for the Pittsburgh interna- 
sdensl cobibiilen of contemporary paintings to be 
held at the Carnegie Institute from October to 
December 1950. 

In the fall of 1949 the Department facilitated 
the attendance of a Spanish student to the New 
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York Mirror Youth Forum, Similarly, assistance 
has been given to enable a young Spanish student 
to stent the Youth Incorporated program 
“Hands Across the Sea” to be held during July 
and August 1950. 


NEED FOR CLARIFICATION OF BASIC OBJECTIVES 
OF EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Recommendation (submitted to the Department of 
State March 31, 1950) 


Basic to all considerations of the educational 
exchange program is the question of objectives. 
There is need for the Department of State to de- 
velop a sharper definition and to insure a clearer 
understanding of the objectives. It is recom- 
mended that this be done and that the Commis- 
sion’s views, given below, be taken into considera- 
tion. We shall appreciate the Department’s com- 
ments on these views. 

The broad purpose of this program has been 
stated in Public Law 402 of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, the Smith-Mundt Act. In the words of the 
act, its purpose is “to increase mutual understand- 
ing between the people of the United States and 
the people of other countries.” This general 
statement, however, can be broken down into sev- 
eral more specific ones. 

In the first place, a program of educational and 
cultural exchange certainly includes making other 
nations aware of United States resources in tech- 
nology and economics, but also of American social 
organizations, cultural activities, and moral 
strength. The ignorance about us even in coun- 
tries with which we have had many contacts is 
often astonishing. “Is it true,” asked a Yugoslav 
last summer, “that in the United States even the 
workers have automobiles?” Knowledge of the 
resources of the United States will lead to in- 
creasing use of her goods and products, contacts 
with her institutions, and a growing awareness of 
the values to be gained by cei relationships 
and mutual cooperation. 

Secondly, and more important, is the task of 
providing an understanding of the character and 
motives of the United States and confidence in 
her purposes. This is of the first importance. 
It cannot be achieved by declarations of the purity 
of our motives, nor can it be bought with gifts. It 
can only be secured by enabling other peoples to 
know our country and our people, our democratic 
processes, our political principles, our problems, 
and our ideals, and letting them judge for them- 
selves, Confidence, in other words, must come 
from personal contacts and knowledge. Its oppo- 
site is suspicion, which is the product of ignorance 
and uncertainty. 

In the third place, it must be kept in mind that 
educational and cultural exchanges, in addition 
to creating understanding and confidence, have 
values of their own in that they are mutually bene- 
ficial to all who take part in them. It would be a 
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mistake to conceive of the educational exchange 
program solely in terms of what others may learn 
about us. It is a two-way street. The United 
States stands for a world which exchanges freely 
not — its goods but also its ideas, and it will 
profit along with other nations in the development 
of that kind of a world. 

If these are the basic objectives of the educa- 
tional exchange program, certain consequences 
follow. 

In the first place, few undertakings could more 
effectively support and forward the foreign pol- 
icies of the United States. It will do this, not by 

ropaganda for specific objectives, but rather by 

ringing about growing understanding of Ameri- 
can life, confidence in this country’s broad ob- 
jectives, and a desire to be associated with her in 
working toward these ends. These are the in- 
dispensable conditions for continuing cooperation 
between free and democratic peoples. 

A second consequence is that the emphasis will 
vary as countries differ in their development. 
While all these purposes will always be present, 
the emphasis in countries out of touch with the 
United States and strongly influenced by nations 
closer to them might fall upon providing a know]l- 
edge of our national resources. Yugoslavia is a 
case in point. On the other hand, with a country 
like Great Britain, which has many relationships 
with the United States and a highly developed cul- 
ture, the emphasis will fall on the objectives of the 
American people, the ways in which our social and 
political institutions function, and the mutual ad- 
vantages of cultural exchanges. 

A third consequence of the principles set forth 
is that this educational exchange program is not a 
program of beneficent educational paternalism. 
Its task is not to assume the educational obliga- 
tions of other countries. To be sure, the objectives 
of understanding and of assistance will often over- 
lap. One can go further and say that understand- 
ing with another people can perhaps be achieved 
best by contacts and associations in areas of their 
special needs and interests. The guiding princi- 
ples, however, need to be kept clear, otherwise we 
shall find ourselves assuming obligations which 
are not properly ours, and in the end arousin 
resentment for interfering in purely internal af 
fairs. Closely associated with this is another half- 
truth, namely, that the object of the program of 
educational exchange is to make friends for the 
United States. Obviously that is a desideratum 
of all parts of our foreign policy, and it can rea- 
sonably be expected to be furthered by this pro- 
gram. There is, however, no short cut to genuine 
friendship. Like happiness, it is a byproduct of 
other things. The friendly attitude, which the 
United States desires and reciprocates, will be a 
result of our genuine desire to know other peoples 
and have them know us and to be associated with 
them in activities of common concern. 

The educational exchange program is not an 
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effort to “Americanize” other nations. Such a 
policy could be successful only until it were found 
out. The program is reciprocal in character, as 
the Congress wrote into the provisions of the 
Smith-Mundt Act. 

The tendency of some individuals to define 
educational and cultural relations in terms of 
academic undertakings and fine arts has been re- 
ferred to above. If the broad objective is under- 
standing between the peoples of these countries 
and of the United States, the program cannot be 
confined to these areas. It must be concerned 
with whatever are the significant forces and move- 
ments which can interpret the United States to 
other peoples. The American system of public 
schools and free libraries, the organization of the 
typical American home with its lack of servants 
and its use of labor-saving devices, the great phil- 
anthropic record of the American people—these 
and many other aspects of our social and cultural 
life have their place in any interpretation of 
America. But having said this, one must go on to 
say that the arts have their place also in this 
program, if a way can be found to deal wisely with 
them. 

A broad program of the sort which has been 
outlined is of obvious importance and value to 
the United States. As a great world power, we 
will continue to be the object of constant criticism 
and judgment. For a number of reasons—the 
Communist journals being only one of the fac- 
tors—we are not getting a good press in Europe 
as a whole. Direct contact with American life 
and American thought is the best corrective of 
misinformation, misunderstanding, and suspicion. 
Europe is sick of propaganda. We have the op- 
portunity of providing something better. Even 
in countries where political relationships with this 
country are strained, there is a widespread popular 
desire to know more about the United States and 
our way of life. Probably no nation in history 
ever had so receptive a field for the establishment 
of ties of a nonpolitical character with other peo- 
ples. It is the unanimous opinion of this Com- 
mission that an educational exchange program 
with other countries will yield immediate and 
lasting benefits to this country and to the achieve- 
ment of world peace. 

We believe the clarification of aims and ob- 
jectives is one of the most important responsibili- 
ties of the officers in charge of this program, and 
we urge that steps be taken to achieve this. 


Action (Department of State’s reply of Jume 21, 
1950 

The Commission’s views relating to the basic 
objectives of the educational exchange program 
are being given careful consideration by respon- 
sible officers of the Department who also attach 
utmost importance to their clarification. As I be- 
lieve the members of the Commission have already 
been informed, a basic restudy of the whole in- 
formation and educational exchange program is 
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ot undertaken by Assistant Secretary Barrett 
and his staff. From this will emerge a restatement 
of objectives which will be submitted for the Com- 
mission’s consideration at an early date, together 
with a new plan for world-wide operations. 

(Notre.—At the June 23 meeting of the U. S. 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange 
the Commissioners and Assistant Secretary of 
State Barrett reviewed a draft statement on the 
objectives of the program which had been pre- 
pared by the Department of State. This state- 
ment is now being given intensive study by both 
departmental officers and members of the Com- 
mission for the purpose of developing a final 
statement. ) 


THE QUESTION OF THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF NEW USIE OFFICES IN 1950 


Recommendation (submitted to the Department 
of State, March 31, 1950) 

On November 23, 1949, the Department of State 
informed the Commission that provision had been 
made for the opening of 12 new USIE offices at 
diplomatic posts during 1950 in selected cities in 
Europe, the Near East, and the Far East, but that 

lans were subject to revision in the light of rap- 
idly changing conditions in eastern Europe and 
the Far East. 

After a great deal of consideration of this plan, 
in the light of its study of the basic objectives of 
the program, the Commission recommended to the 
Secretary of State in its quarterly report for the 
period October 1 to December 31, 1949, that the 
Department not engage in a program of general 
expansion until certain fundamental questions 
now under consideration by the Department and 
the Commission have been settled. These ques- 
tions relate to whether this program should be 
realined so that it is carried out on a larger, more 
effective scale in a few countries or be continued 
with the current, or greater geographic coverage. 
Other questions deal with what activities will 
prove most efficient in the long run in achieving 
the ends which are sought. 


Action (Department of State’s reply of June 21 
1950) f ply of 


Considerations affecting the establishment of 
new USIE posts abroad, which the Commission 
emphasizes in this report are fully acceptable to 
the Department. In fact, these considerations and 
others have guided the Department’s action in 
this respect during the current year. During 1950 
there has not been the expansion we planned at 
the beginning of the year, due in part to the politi- 
cal situation in eastern Europe and the Far East. 
While 2 new posts have been opened during the 
year (Glasgow, Scotland, and Martinique, French 
West Indies), 14 have been closed in other areas 
where operations were rendered impossible be- 
cause of action of the host government. 
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FOREIGN OPINION OF LEVEL 
OF AMERICAN CULTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


Recommendation (submitted to the Department 
of State, March 31, 1950) 


Among the prejudices concerning the United 
States to be found in other countries, one of the 
most firmly established is the view that this coun- 
try is mechanical-minded, materialistic, and es- 
sentially “uncultured.” This, like any belief 
which tends to undermine other nations’ respect 
for this country, is of interest to both the Depart- 
ment and the Commission. 

The Commission has felt, particularly in the 
light of communications from some of our over- 
seas missions, that this problem should not be 
ignored. It recognizes the many difficulties in- 
volved in a fine-arts program designed to con- 
vince other peoples by a series of exhibits, con- 
certs, and other activities of American achieve- 
ments in the fine-arts fields. It has asked the 
Department of State to make studies of the prob- 
lem. Meanwhile, it recommends that in those 
countries where this prejudice is particularly 
strong, or is felt to be of special importance, grants 
be made under the category of leaders ond spe- 
cialists to key individuals in the fine-arts fields to 
visit the United States. These individuals would 
then be able to study developments in their re- 
spective fields and to determine whether or not 
the criticisms are justified. 


Action (Department of State’s reply of June 21, 
1950) 


The Department is in accord with the Com- 
mission’s views set forth in the final section of the 
report concerning foreign opinion of the level of 
American cultural achievements. It will comply 
with the Commission’s recommendation in plan- 
ning the program for 1951 when emphasis will be 

laced on exchanging leaders and specialists in the 

ne arts field, particularly in those countries where 
ignorance or misunderstanding of American cul- 
tural achievements is most prevalent. 

The Commission should know, however, that 
some attention has already been given to this ques- 
tion. During the present fiscal year, the Office of 
Educational Exchange has made six awards to 
leaders and specialists in the fine-arts field, and has 
pas three grants to Americans in these fields to 

ecture abroad. 

As the Commission requested, a study of the 
Department’s future policy with respect to fine 
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arts has been undertaken. The findings resultin 
from this study, together with the Commission’s 
review thereof, will form the basis for the Depart- 
ment’s future policy concerning fine arts. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGES WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


Recommendation (submitted to the Department 
of State December 12, 1949) 


On October 19, 1949, the Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange recommended inter alia that the 
United States not engage in any Government-sup- 
ported programs of educational exchange with the 
countries of eastern Europe until their govern- 
ments give evidence of a desire to cooperate in the 
mutually helpful and friendly spirit required by 
poe — undt Act (Public Law 402, 80th 

ong.). 

It now appears that Yugoslavia is desirous of 
establishing on a basis of reciprocity and friend- 
ship such exchange relationships. The Commis- 
sion on Educational Exchange therefore recom- 
mends that the Secretary of State— 


(1) Take steps to initiate selected projects of 
educational exchange between the United States 
and Yugoslovia with appropriate screening, se- 
lection, and other procedures to safeguard the 
national security. 

(2) Facilitate and continue such exchanges on 
a reciprocal basis satisfactory to the Department 
of State provided that, and so long as, the Govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia gives evidence of its desire 
to cooperate with the United States in this matter 
in the friendly spirit of the Smith-Mundt Act. 


Action (Department of State’s reply of Febru- 
ary 1, 1950) 


On February 1, 1950, the Under Secretary of 
State acknowledged the receipt of this recommen- 
dation and informed the Commission that the pro- 
posal had been sent to the United States Embassy 
in Belgrade for consideration. 

At the June 23 meeting of the Commission, De- 
partment of State officials informed the Commis- 
sioners that a reply had been received from the 
United States Embassy in Belgrade and that a 
proposed program is in the process of formulation, 
subject to the success of current efforts to establish 
appropriate security safeguards and satisfactory 
reciprocal arrangements. 
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Senate Support Expressed for Campaign of Truth 


LETTER FROM SENATORIAL GROUP 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


The following letter, signed by 28 Senators,’ was trans- 
mitted to the President on August 18, 1950. 


The American people join you and us in being 
seriously disturbed by world conditions and by 
their effect on our own well being. 

We see our sons fighting across the Pacific 
against heavy odds of distance, against an enemy 
who trains and equips an army of satellites. 

We fear other outbreaks at other and unexpected 
points at a similar or greater cost to us of precious 
life and treasure. 

To support this and future emergencies, we face 
a heavy increase in taxation and a reduction in 
our standard of living. 

Finally, we are reintroducing wartime controls 
in a time of nominal peace. We are by necessity 
opening up our lives to a measure of totalitarian 
control, in our endeavor to arrest the flood tide of 
totalitarian tyranny elsewhere. 

In view of these critical conditions we urge upon 
you a psychological and spiritual offensive against 
the Kremlin, devised to bring the Russian and 
American people into contact and into relations 
of mutual brotherhood. 

Let us explain to them the grim necessity of the 
western world for arming ourselves when we have 
seen their rulers sweep over nation after nation, 
destroying their freedom and enslaving their 
peoples. While the rulers of Russia have been 
doing this, the capitalist nations have been free- 
ing their colonies for self government. 

Let us tell the Russian people that we want to 
live in peace with them and hope that their rulers 
will not compel us to fight them. We would like 
to help them to get a better life from their rich soil, 
forests and mines. 


* Senators Ralph E. Flanders, A. Willis Robertson, H. 
Alexander Smith, John C. Stennis, John W. Bricker, Styles 
Bridges, Hugh Butler, Homer E. Capehart, Virgil M. Chap- 
man, Milton R. Young, Forrest C. Donnell, Paul H. Douglas, 
J. W. Fulbright, Carl Hayden, Robert C. Hendrickson, 
Spessard L. Holland, Hubert H. Humphrey, Irving M. Ives, 
Robert S. Kerr, Herbert Lehman, Burnet R. Maybank, 
Karl E. Mundt, Leverett Saltonstall, Margaret Chase 
Smith, John Sparkman, Edward J. Thye, Kenneth §. 
Wherry, and Alexander Wiley. 
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We are now saying this in an indirect and 
partial way through the Voice of America. We 
need more funds and a great expansion of facili- 
ties. But more than money, we need a new vigor, 
a new imagination, a new directness and plainness 
of speech. We need the message to be continu- 
ously, indefinitely reiterated. We need to use 
means new and old, thought of and unthought of, 
traditional and revolutionary. 

Mr. President, let us declare total mobilization 
and total engagement of our psychological and 
spiritual forces. Thus may be soften and erode 
the foundations of the Politburo, escape the ap- 
palling expenditure of life and treasure with 
which we are faced, and thus escape the totalitar- 
ian control of our lives which neither you, we, nor 
the American people can contemplate without 
dismay. 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 
TO SENATOR FLANDERS 


The President sent the following letter to Ralph EH. Flan- 
ders, United States Senate, on August 30. 


I have studied with interest the letter of August 
eighteenth, signed by you and 27 other Senators, 
calling for “total engagement of our psychological 
and spiritual forces.” It is gratifying to have this 
expression of support for the Campaign of Truth 
which we are now waging throughout the world. 

As you know, I have for many years consistently 
urged the expansion of our activities in the field 
of international information and education. The 
Voice of America, through its radio broadcasts, 
has produced concrete results in giving the facts 
about the United States to people all over the 
world. The Government’s films, publications, 
libraries, overseas information centers, and ex- 
change of persons activities have given the world a 
clearer understanding of this country’s progress 
and ideals. Week by week, there is increasing 
evidence that our program for getting the truth 
to people on both sides of the iron curtain is suc- 
cessful and can be made even more successful. 

On April 20 of this year, I issued a public call 
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for a greatly expanded Campaign of Truth. At 
that time, I stated: 

Because of the pressing need to increase our efforts 
along this line, I have directed the Secretary of State to 
plan a strengthened and more effective national effort 
to use the great power of truth in working for peace. 
This effort will require the imagination and energies of 
private individuals and groups throughout the country. 
We shall need to use fully all the private and governmental 
means that have proved successful so far—and to dis- 
cover and employ new ones... . 

We must make ourselves known as we really are—not 
as Communist propaganda pictures us. We must pool 
our efforts with those of the other free peoples in a 
sustained, intensified program to promote the cause of 
freedom against the propaganda of slavery. We must 
make ourselves heard round the world in a great cam- 
paign of truth. 


The Secretary of State, in testifying on the Benton 
Resolution, has also expressed the need for 
strengthening the information and educational 
exchange program. 

Fortunately, the Government has been able to 
draft for service in this campaign a number of 
outstanding men whose qualifications for the work 
have been widely hailed by the press and public. 
We are continuing to bring into the Government 
men with wide experience and vision who can lend 
new vigor to this important activity. With the 
cooperation of two distinguished advisory com- 
missions, we are setting up panels of consultants 
in order to draw upon the ideas and energies of 
citizens and organizations outside the Government. 

The Advisory Commission on International In- 
formation, under the chairmanship of Mark Eth- 
ridge, publisher of the Louisville Courier Journal, 
has unselfishly spent many weeks studying our 


Supplementary Agenda Items 
for Fifth Session of General Assembly’ 


U.N. doc. A/1332 
Dated Aug. 24, 1950 


1. Admission of new Members to the United Nations: 
item proposed by El Salvador 

2. Relations of States Members of the United Nations 
with Spain: item proposed by the Dominican Republic 

8. Draft First International Covenant on Human Rights 
and measures of implementation: item proposed by 
the Economic and Social Council 

4. Draft Convention relating to the status of refugees: 
item proposed by the Economic and Social Council 

5. Long-range activities for children. Establishment of 
United Nations International Children’s Endowment 
Fund: item proposed by the Economic and Social 
Council 

6. Technical assistance for Libya after achievement of 
independence: item proposed by the Economic and 
Social Council 

7. Freedom of information: 

(a) Interference with radio signals (Economic and 





1 See BULLETIN of Aug. 21, 1950, p. 304. 
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information operations in this country and abroad. 
The members of this Commission have been of 
enormous assistance in bringing about steady im- 
provement in this field. 

The Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 
change, under the chairmanship of Dr. Harvie 
Branscomb, Chancellor of Vanderbilt University, 
has been of comparable assistance in improving 
the epee for exchange of persons, for over- 
seas libraries and information centers, and related 
activities. Both of these Commissions have re- 

rted to me that our operations have clearly 

emonstrated their worth to the American taxpay- 
ers, have steadily improved month by month, and 
are now in a position where large-scale expansion 
is both justified and urgently needed. 


NAC Ministers To Meet at New York 


[Released to the press August 29] 


Agreement has been reached that the North At- 
lantic Treaty Foreign Ministers will hold the next 
session of the North Atlantic Council at New 
York on September 15 and 16. At present, the 
North Atlantic Council deputies, who are meet- 
ing at London, are engaged in preparatory work 
for the September meeting of the Council. 

Although the composition of the United States 
delegation for the September Council meeting 
has not been determined, Secretary Acheson will 
be assisted by Charles M. Spofford, United States 
representative on and chairman of the Council 
deputies. 


Social Council resolution 306 B (XI) ) : item pro- 
posed by the Economic and Social Council 

(b) Question of the freedom of information and 
of the Press in times of emergency (Economic 
and Social Council resolution 306 C (XI) ): item 
proposed by the Economic and Social Council 

8. Strengthening of democratic principles as a means 
of contributing to the maintenance of universal peace: 
item proposed by Chile 

9. Palestine: 

(a) Repatriation of Palestine refugees and pay- 
ment of compensation due to them; implementa- 
tion of General Assembly resolutions regarding 
this question: item proposed by Egypt, by Iraq, 
by Saudi Arabia and by Syria 

(b) Report of the United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine 

10. Relations of States Members and specialized agen- 
cies with Spain: item proposed by Peru 

11. Failure of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
to repatriate or otherwise account for prisoners of 
war detained in Soviet territory: item proposed by 
Australia, the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America 
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Germany—The Center of a Maelstrom of Interests 


by Henry Byroade 
Director, Bureau of German Affairs* 


I know that you have all heard a great deal 
about Germany since the war’s end some 5 years 
ago. American emotions run high on this aspect 
of our foreign policy in Germany, and there is no 
lack of opinion as to what we should or should 
not be doing inGermany. For instance, you have 
heard that we are vebulbding Germany into an in- 
dustrial Frankenstein that will again menace the 
interests and security of its neighbors. At the 
same time, you have heard criticism that we have 
dismantled Germany’s war plants and have thus 
held her back. You have heard that we have 
condoned the return of nazism in Germany and 
that political reform, in general, is not keeping 
step with economic recovery; in short, that we 
are rebuilding Germany again in her own image. 

Yet, others express the opinion that the time 
has come for Germany to assume control of her 
own armed forces. 

Such is the American public opinion on Ger- 
many today. The extremes are that we are going 
too fast or too slow. 

There is little wonder that the American citizen 
should have this great interest in what is done in 
Germany, and it is altogether healthy and de- 
sirable that he does. It is the task of the Depart- 
ment of State to take into account these strong 
interests and these differences of opinion in formu- 
lating its policy on Germany. That guidin 
thought is always with those of us who wor 
on German affairs. 

But there are many other interests centered on 
Germany. In fact, Germany is the center of a 
great maelstrom of interests, and these interests 
meet there with considerable force. The very fact 
that Germany is divided into four zones of occu- 
pation—the British, the French, the American, 
and the Soviet zone contiguous to Poland—means 
that automatically the interests of four nations 
would be meshed into what is done in Germany. 


*Statement made on a television broadcast over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Aug. 20. 
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There is little wonder that the French, a neigh- 
bor to the south, or the British, somewhat farther 
removed yet still much closer than we, would have 

eat interests and great emotion about what 
is done there. The interests, on the whole, of the 
three Western Powers and of the Germans them- 
selves have, however, meshed in a manageable 
pattern. That such was not the case with our 
fourth ally, the Soviet Union, is well-known to 
all of you. 

When the Soviet Union decided to lower the 
iron curtain through Europe and through Ger- 
many, she created a division of interest that 
became almost unmanageable. Germany became 
the heart and focal point of this conflict in Europe, 
and it is this conflict that represents in many 
respects one of our most critical foreign policy 
problems today. 

Berlin is much publicized as the center of East- 
West tension. Yet it represents only in miniature 
the greater theater of all Germany in this struggle. 
Here, again, you see the former German capital 
divided into four zones on this same pattern. But 
again, like all of Germany, there remains for all 
practical purposes only one great division, and 
that is between West and East. 


Attempts To Reach Agreement With U.S.S.R. 


I should like to remind you of the very great 
efforts made in the past to reach agreement with 
the Soviet Union on Germany. It is well that 
we do not forget either the courage of conviction 
or the patience of such personages as General Clay, 
Military Governor, or General Marshall, Secretary 
of State, or others who struggled with this 
problem. 

When the three Foreign Ministers met in Lon- 
don in late fall in 1947, it became crystal clear 
that our efforts to reach agreement with the Soviet 
Union on Germany could not succeed. The West- 
ern Powers reluctantly and with a deep sense of 
responsibility could only conclude that they must 
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proceed in the three Western zones towards Ger- 
man self-government and economic unity that had 
been denied for all of Germany. 

There was a good foundation on which to pro- 
ceed in the three Western zones. From the early 
days of chaos and confusion following the war, 
German society was progressing along the road to 
normalcy. Reconstruction of both plant and 
— was under way. Economic aid, largely from 
the United States, had supplemented German 
resources and American food had eased the loss of 
Germany’s eastern agricultural area. 


Establishment of German Government 


One of the first steps was the reinstatement of 
free elections and the secret ballot. To the 
younger generation of Germans that was a novel 
experience, but they were quick to grasp the sig- 
nificance of this new medium of political expres- 
sion and they went to the polls to cast their ballots. 
It was in such a free election under the processes 
of a new democratic constitution that a Western 
German Federal Government for the French, 
British, and American zones was set up on Septem- 
ber 21 of last year. The capital of the Federal 
Republic is at the city of Bonn. It is there that 
the two freely elected legislative bodies, the 
Bundestag and the Bundesrat, hold their sessions. 

The leaders of this new Government are Dr. 
Theodore Huess, the President of the Federal 
Republic, and Dr. Konrad Adenauer, the Chan- 
cellor of the Republic. 

Dr. Huess was a professor of philosophy and 
law at Heidelberg University. He was dismissed 
by the Nazis. Incidentally, he was the co-author 
of the previous Weimar Constitution. Dr. Ade- 
nauer was the mayor of Cologne until 1934. He 
was subsequently tlt ler by the Nazis. In July 
of 1944, he was thrown into a concentration camp 
by the Nazis and was liberated by the Allies. 

On that same day of last year, military govern- 
ment came to an end and an Allied High Commis- 
sion of civilian character took its place. John J. 
McCloy became the United States High Commis- 
sioner for Germany. General Maxwell Taylor 
assumed command in Berlin. On that same day, 
here at home, the control of German affairs passed 
from the Department of the Army to the Depart- 
ment of State. We no longer ruled the Germans 
as we did under military government. We be- 
lieved the time had come to allow freely elected 
Germans to assume greater responsibility in their 
own affairs. 

The control of the electorate over the Bundestag 
and the Bundesrat—in other words, the Con- 
gress—and over the executive branch of govern- 
ment and the administrative is a system not 
greatly unlike our own. 

It is in violent contrast to the system in the 
East. There, a government is composed of offi- 
cials appointed by its Communist leaders. This 
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is the exact opposite of the structure in the West. 
In the West, you have ultimate control of the gov- 
ernment by the people, and, in this system, you 
have ultimate control of the people by the govern- 
ment. So we have arrived today in Germany’s 
split between East and West. 


The Future of Germany 


The question before us now is where do we go 
in the future? 

We can conceive of three courses of action in 
dealing with our problems in Germany. 

The first is to make the Germans genuine believ- 
ers in democracy in the Western sense. This 
strikes at the very fundamentals of the problem 
but is, of course, a long-range project. 

The second course is the maintenance of Allied 
controls over Germany which are based, in the 
last analysis, on force. This is exemplified by the 
High Commission, the occupation troops, the Ruhr 
Authority, and the Military Security Board. It 
is the negative course and, although it may be a 
course of practical security, it is one hardly judged 
to bring the West and Germany more closely to- 
gether. 

The third course is integration of Germany into 
a United Europe. By this, we mean the formation 
in Europe of a framework of states in which Ger- 
many would eventually become an equal partner. 
It would have to be a framework of such nature 
and such character as to satisfy the energies and 
the economic desires and the legitimate political 
aspirations of the Germans. It should also be of 
a character to take advantage of the inherent 
abilities of the Germans. 

We are, in fact, proceeding ne all three of 
these courses, but, as we turn away from the con- 
cepts of military government, we are stressing 
more and more the two positive courses, one and 
three. In fact, the greater success we can have in 
these two positive courses, the less we shall have 
to rely upon the negative course of Allied control. 

We believe, in fact, the time is near when the 
Germans can be given greater responsibility over 
their own authorities. A portion of my staff is 
now in London working with the French and 
British on this very problem. We wish to remove 
to the greatest extent feasible the practical 
barriers that still stand between normal relations 
of Germany with other nations. We also wish to 

ive the Germans greater control in their own 
internal affairs. 

In any such step forward, we would, of course, 
expect the Germans to assume certain additional 
responsibilities and obligations. 

Everything we do in Germany must be meas- 
ured in terms of its effect on and the effect by this 
great and rising menace from the East. 

I know no better picture of this situation than 
the recent Whitsuntide affair in Berlin. You will 
remember the march of nearly half-a-million East 
German Communist youths upon Berlin. This 
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occasion, because of the initiative and determina- 
tion of our officials in Germany, was a failure for 
the Soviets since it had been their announced in- 
tention to invade the Western sectors of Berlin 
and discredit the position of the Western Allies. 
This did not happen, and, hence, we won another 
battle in Berlin. It is not a victory, however, on 
which we can receive much satisfaction, for it 
demonstrates to us the deadly perversion of Ger- 
man youth at the hands of the Soviet Union. The 
extreme regimentation, the flaming torch, and the 

oose step form a pattern not unlike that of the 
Hitler Youth of 1939. 

Those of the Communist youths that crossed the 
borders in the Western sectors of Berlin in defi- 
ance of the orders of their leaders saw a picture 
they will not soon forget. Unlike the distorted 
picture they had been given, the living conditions 
the shops, the theaters, the vast international 
automobile show under way, but above all the gen- 
eral atmosphere and the spirit and determination 
of the people formed deep impressions upon them. 
It is perhaps the undesirability from the Soviet 
point of view of Eastern Germans returning back 
to their homeland with this picture that caused 
them to change their mind. 

I believe we hold the initiative over the Soviet 
Union in Germany more clearly today than we 
have at any other time since the end of the war. 
It is only the use of crude force or the fear psy- 
chosis that can be caused by an unbalanced display 
of force that could cause us to lost that initiative. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


DAVID SCHOENBRUN [HEAD OF CBS PARIS BU- 
REAU]: What does the State Department consider to be 
the factors involved in deciding to rearm Germany? 


Mr. Byrroape: I hope in making up your own 
mind on that question that you will realize one 
fundamental fact. Our problems in Germany re- 
solve themselves into two great fields. One is to 
contain and counteract the Soviet design on Ger- 
many. But the other is to get, in the last analysis, 
the right type of Germany in the future. In spite 
of the great menace from the East, none of us 
wishes to give away that great objective. 

There can be no doubt that the national re- 
armament of Germany would be a factor in the 
type of Germany we are going to get in the future. 

ermany is now in a very formative stage. There 
are many reasons for that. But there are also 
other factors. 

This is not a field in which the United States 
could or should make up its mind alone. For, 
in this, above all fields, the Allies must remain in 
common unity, and there is certainly no greater 
time in which unity is necessary among the Allies. 

You also have to consider the feelings of the 
Germans themselves because it is hardly within 
our power—and it wouldn’t work if we had to 
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do it by power—for us to force a rearmament of 
Germany. A bulk of the German people have 
very strong feelings against German rearmament. 
I do not believe they wish to see a German General 
Staff or a German Army or in fact the German 
an entering at this stage of this formative 
ife. 


MR. SCHOENBRUN: Do you have something else 
in mind or do some of our Allies have something in 
mind other than the national rearmament of Germany or 
the recreation of the German General Staff, something 
perhaps like Churchill suggested at the Council of 
Europe, the formation of a European Army? 


Mr. Byrroape: The Churchill proposal and the 
action of the Council at Strasbourg today, so far 
as I know, have given us very little clue as to 
how a European Army might be formed, the fun- 
damentals of the plan, and how and when and in 
what way might the German contribution be 
expected. In the absence of such fundamentals 
and in the absence of the attitude of the European 
nations thereon, it is very difficult for us to draw a 
conclusion. However, I should like to say this. 

This country would naturally warmly support 
any move from Europe that would increase their 
solidarity and their common defense. We cer- 
tainly believe that the Churchill proposal warrants 
the greatest study by all governments concerned. 


ALLEN JACKSON [CBS NEWS BROADCASTER]: 
What do you think the likelihood is of another Korean 
incident developing in Europe, particularly with Berlin 
as the possible focal point? 


Mr. Brroave: I want to point out one great 
difference between the situation in Germany and 
that in Korea. In Korea, our occupation troops 
have been withdrawn under the supervision of the 
United Nations. In Germany, of course, our 
po are still there and accompanied by French 
and British troops. Any attack by the Soviet or 
by East German forces would, therefore, have to 
be a direct attack upon the combined armies of 
the West. Whether or not the forces in the East 
would make such a decision and accept the conse- 
quences is something I cannot estimate. 


MR. JACKSON: How about the dismantling program? 
You mentioned something about that. Is that going for- 
ward pretty rapidly, so fast that perhaps Germany is 
likely to be weakened as a force in the whole reconstruc- 
tion of Europe, or is there any reason to feel that it is not 
going fast enough in some ways? 


Mr. Byroape: The dismantling program is 
practically finished. It is still going on. There 
are remnants of war plants and veduibitive indus- 
tries that are being cleaned up. But I believe that 
by the end of next month it will be finished with 
the exception, let us say, of a couple of projects. 
But for all practical purposes, it is now finished. 


MR. SCHOENBRUN: If the East German Communists 
were to attack, create an act of aggression, would it be our 
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policy to consider that the Russians as an occupying power 
are directly responsible or would it be considered just a 
satellite action? 


Mr. Byrroape: I believe that the various inter- 
governmental agreements, including Potsdam, and 
the definition and acceptance of occupational re- 
sponsibilities could leave us with no other conclu- 
sion in any such major event as an attack from the 
Soviet zone. We could only conclude that that 
was an action sponsored by and condoned by the 
Soviet Government. 


MR. HOWE [CBS COMMENTATOR]: Probably we 
should point out in passing that in the case of North Korea 
the Soviets had withdrawn ; there was not any open active 
occupation of North Korea by the Russian troops as there 
is of Germany. 


Mr. Byrroape: That is correct. 


MR. JACKSON: In your briefing, you spoke of the 
democratization program in Germany. How has that pro- 
gressed to this time? 


Mr. Byroape: If we are expecting immediate 
cheng in that or if we ever expect to create 

ermans in our own image, we will fail. How- 
ever, I believe a great deal is being done and I 
believe it is one of our greatest successes in Ger- 
many. ‘This involves, for instance, the exchange 
program in which hundreds—and this year thou- 
sands, we hope—of Germans will come to this 
country to study. It involves exchange of stu- 
dents, labor leaders, governmental officials, Ger- 
mans from all walks of life coming to this country 
to see our way of government and our way of 
life. It involves the picture of the American way 
of life throughout Germany by all types of infor- 
mational media. But it also involves American 
officials working with the Germans at all levels, 
including the lowest, the kreis or township, to 
show by example our way of life. I believe 
dividends are definitely being gotten. 


MR. SCHOENBRUN: We have been talking about Ger- 
many as though she were an isolated problem or some 
prize to be won in a tug of war. There is a new approach 
being tried in Europe. I refer specifically to the Schu- 
man Plan. I would like to know what the State Depart- 
ment thinks of the Schuman Plan for the integration of 
industry among the five or six nations that have started 
it. 


Mr. Byroape: Let me point out how the Schu- 
man Plan for coal and steel really fits into our 
policy for Germany. You remember I said our 
third course of action was to integrate Germany 
into Western Europe. This is a concept that 
had great hope in Germany as long as a year 
and a half ago when the Council of Europe was 
being formed and Winston Churchill was voicing 
the concept of a United Europe. This was one 
thing that would stir the interests of even the 
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homeless German youth, for in this type of ap- 
proach he could see again some way for Germany 
to take its rightful place in Europe. Unfor- 
tunately, that feeling diminished because the work 
of the United Europe had not progressed as rap- 
idly as has been hoped. 

The Schuman Plan has completely reversed 
that. Let there be no mistake about this. The 
Schuman Plan is perhaps the greatest develop- 
ment since the war in Europe, and perhaps for 
decades before that, because it drives to the very 
heart of Europe’s problems, the Franco-German 
rapprochement. In the political effects of the 
Schuman Plan, we see _ hopes of eventual 
German integration in Western Europe. 


MR. SCHOENBRUN: What is the status of nazism in 
Germany now? 


Mr. Byroape: I believe nazism as such is 
dead. I don’t mean there are not lingering tend- 
encies, lingering individuals, that should not be 
perhaps where they are, nor do I mean there are 
not tendencies in Germany which we have to 
watch. I would not classify them as being the 
National Socialist Party. 


East German Election Law 
Degrades Democratic Process 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[ Released to the press August 30] 


I have been advised that an election law for 
the October 15, 1950, elections to the East Ger- 
man parliament has been passed by the so-called 
German Democratic Republic, the puppet Com- 
munist regime which the Soviet Union has es- 
tablished in Eastern Germany. 

Contrary to one of the basic principles of demo- 
cratic practice, this election law makes absolutely 
no provision for a secret vote. I understand that 
according to the law, the voter is handed the bal- 
lot as he enters the voting place. His name is 
checked off a list. If he desires, he may then 
make a change on the ballot although no booth or 
other secret place is provided for him to do that. 
If he makes a change he is automatically recog- 
nized as an anti-Communist, for those voting the 
Communist ticket do not have to make any indi- 
cation whatever on the ballot. The voter is then 
required to drop his ballot into an urn. 

his entire process takes place in front of the 
voting board, the members of which are all mem- 
bers of the Communist Party or its affiliated or- 
ganizations. I hardly need point out how brazen 
an — this is of typical Communist degrada- 
tion of the democratic process. 
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U. S. S. R. Fails To Account for Prisoners of War ! 


U.N. doc. A/13389 
Transmitted Aug. 25 


Following is tert of notes addressed to Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie from United Nations representatives of 
Australia, United Kingdom, and the United States. 


Excetiency: We have the honor to refer to our 
telegram of August 20, 1950, submitting the item 
“Failure of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics to Repatriate or Otherwise Account for Pris- 
oners of War Detained in Soviet Territory” to be 
placed on the Provisional Agenda of the Fifth 
Session of the General Assembly. 

The explanatory memorandum, referred to in 
the above-mentioned telegram, follows: 


At the end of hostilities in Europe and in the 
Far East in 1945, large numbers of military per- 
sonnel of various nationalities were in the ae 
of the Allied Powers. The prompt repatriation 
of these prisoners was demanded by accepted inter- 
national practice and no less by the elementary 
principles of humanity. 

The Allied Powers clearly recognized at the out- 
set this responsibility and entered into agreements 
to repatriate prisoners of war. (See paragraph 
9 of Potsdam Proclamation of July 26, 1945; For- 
eign Ministers Agreement in Moscow, April 23, 
1947; Agreement between the U.S.S.R. and the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in 
7 ‘a of December 19, 1946, Annexes I, IT, and 

The Soviet Union has not complied fully with 
these agreements. Moreover, the other Govern- 
ments concerned have on various occasions re- 
quested the U.S.S.R. to furnish information con- 
cerning its repatriation programs and have even in 
certain cases offered transportation facilities for 
repatriation. However, on April 22, 1950, and 
May 5, 1950, Tass announced that the U.S.S.R. had 
completed the repatriation of all Japanese and 
German prisoners of war from its territories 
except for persons detained in connection with 
war crimes or on account of illness. (Annexes IV 
and V). 

Evidence exists to show that these statements 
are not true. Moreover, the Japanese Diet on 


* Released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. 
Aug. 27, 1950. 
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May 2, 1950, and the Bundestag of the Federal 
German Government on May 5, 1950, adopted res- 
olutions protesting these announcements and ap- 
pealing for every possible assistance to bring about 
an a settlement of the problem. (Annexes VI 
and VII). 

On the basis of the evidence of Soviet non-com- 

liance, Governments having control responsibil- 
ity in Germany and Japan have on various 
occasions stated to the Soviet Government their 
inability to give credence to the Tass announce- 
ments and have requested it to agree to the designa- 
tion of an international humanitarian body or or- 
ganization which should make a_ thorough 
examination of the repatriation program at first 
hand. (Annexes VII, IX, and X). 

Since all these efforts have been without avail, 
the Governments of Australia, the United King- 
dom, and the United States now consider it essen- 
tial to place the matter before the General 
Assembly under Articles 10, 14, and 1 (3) of the 
Charter. The three Governments hope that the 
General Assembly will consider means whereby 
full information on all these persons may be ob- 
tained and the repatriation of all those now living 
may be secured. 

Further documents will be supplied later. 

Accept [etc. ] 

For these reasons, I am glad to see that you and 
your colleagues agree that “we need more funds 
and a great expansion of facilities.” On July 13, 
I transmitted to the Congress an appropriation 
request for $89,000,000 to carry forward the Cam- 

aign of Truth. The House of Representatives 
oe cut this amount to $65,655,850. This is far 
less than the amount needed to carry on the kind 
of campaign that you advocate. I trust that you, 
and the other members of the Senate who signed 
the joint letter of August 18, will support the full 
amount of $89,000,000 necessary for the expansion 
of our education and information activities. The 
Senate can render a great service if it will see that 
the necessary funds are provided. At atime when 
the Kremlin is sparing no effort to spread the most 
flagrant lies about this country and our allies, we 
must forge ahead with this great and affirmative 
campai Truth must prevail throughout the 
world, if we are to have just and lasting peace. 
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Annex I 


Proclamation Defining Terms for Japanese Sur- 
render, Potsdam, July 26, 1945, Paragraph 9 


The Japanese military forces, after being completely 
disarmed, shall be permitted to return to their homes with 
the opportunity to lead peaceful and productive lives. 


Annex Il 


F tt ad Ministers Agreement, Moscow, April 23, 
19 


1, German prisoners-of-war located in the territory of 
the Allied Powers and in all other territories will be re- 
turned to Germany by December 31, 1948. 

2. The repatriation of German prisoners-of-war will be 
carried out in accordance with the plan which will be 
worked out by the control council not later than July 1 
of this year. 


Annex Ill 


Agreement Between the USSR. and the Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers in Japan, 
December 19, 1946 


AGREEMENT Reached Concerning Repatriation of 
Japanese Prisoners of War and Japanese Nationals from 
Territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
from Territories under the Control of the U. S. 8S. R. 
to Japan, as well as Korean Nationals from Japan to 
Korea North of the 38° North Latitude. 

All sections of this agreement have been concurred in 
by the Member of the Allied Council for Japan from the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the representa- 
tives of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
in Japan, whose signatures appear at the end of this 
document. 


Section I—Persons Subject to Repatriation 


1. Following persons are subject to repatriation from 
territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
territories under the control of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics: 

a. Japanese prisoners of war. 

b. Japanese nationals (repatriation of Japanese na- 
tionals from territory of U. S. S. R. is made on voiuntary 
basis). 

2. Subject to repatriation from the territory of Japan 
are Koreans numbering 10,000 persons, who previously 
resided in Korea north of the 38° north latitude and 
who were born in the aforementioned part of Korea. 


Section II—Ports and Rates of Movement 


1. The following ports will be used for repatriation of 
Japanese from the territory of the U. 8S. S. R. and terri- 
tories under the control of the U. S. S. R.: Nahodka, 
Maoka, Genzan, Kanko and Dairen (Dalny). Repatria- 
tion of Koreans referred to in paragraph 2, Section I, 
from Japan will be made through the port of Sasebo. 

2. The rate of movement of Japanese from the above- 
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mentioned Soviet ports is established as 50,000 persons per 
month. 

3. Repatriation of Koreans from Japan to northern 
Korea will be made simultaneously, by means of shuttle 
operations, and after 10,000 Japanese have been repa- 
triated from northern Korea to Japan. 

4. Both parties of this agreement respectively reserve 
the right, to change the ports designated for repatriation 
and the rates of movement or temporarily suspend the 
repatriation in case of unforeseen circumstances (climatic 
conditions, icing, difficulties encountered under winter 
conditions in transporting repatriates to ports of embarka- 
tion, etc.). 


Section II1I—Embarkation Procedure and 
Transportation 


1. Transportation facilities, for repatriation of persons 
indicated in Section I of this agreement from all ports 
designated for this purpose, will be provided by the Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers in Japan. No 
passengers, other than the persons of the above-mentioned 
categories, will be transported on ships assigned for 
repatriation. 

2. The responsibility for assembling persons, subject to 
repatriation, in ports as well as the responsibility for their 
embarkation, rests with the authorities directing the re- 
patriation from that particular port. These authorities 
are also charged with the responsibility over all the de- 
tails concerning selection of repatriates to be placed on 
board each ship, planning of the order of embarkation 
and supervision of same. 

3. When dispatching ships for repatriation of repatriates 
to the Soviet ports indicated in paragraph 1, Section II, 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in Japan 
will select ships whose rated capacity will accommodate 
the number to be lifted as shown in the notification, as 
mentioned in paragraph 2, Appendix 1, below. Under 
these conditions ships will be loaded to their full capacity. 
Ships will arrive in Soviet ports indicated in paragraph 1 
of Section II for repatriation of repatriates not later than 
fourteen days after the notification is submitted by the 
Soviet representatives to the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers in Japan. 

4. At the Soviet ports and ports which are under the 
control of the U.S.S.R., Japanese repatriates will be 
transferred by representatives of the Soviet authorities, 
according to rosters and acts written in the Russian lan- 
guage, to the masters of ships arriving from Japan for 
repatriates. Upon arrival of ships bearing Koreans from 
Japan at Genzan and Kanko (Northern Korea), the repa- 
triates will be transferred by the master of the ships, 
according to rosters and acts written in the English 
language, to the Soviet authorities. 

5. In the waters of the Soviet Union and in those under 
the control of the U.S.S.R., ships operating under the 
control of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
and used in repatriation will follow routes and regulations 
prescribed by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as 
stated in Appendix 1. 

6. Regular navigation communications will be main- 
tained in accordance with the regulations, stated in 
Appendix 2. 
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Section IV—Supply for Repatriates and Ships Assigned 
for Repatriation 


1. It is the responsibility of the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers in Japan to see that the following 
is provided by the Japanese Government: 

a. All food supply necessary for the feeding of repatri- 
ates from the time of embarkation until their arrival to the 
port of destination. 

b. Medical service and supply for repatriates for the 
entire length of trip aboard ship. 

c. Ship stores, including fuel, etc. as well as fresh water 
supply for ships sailing for the port of Nahodka, for the 
entire round trip and the time while ships are docked or 
harbored at ports of embarkation. 

2. All expenses connected with the repatriation of 
Japanese prisoners of war and Japanese nationals from 
the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and from territories under control of U.S.S.R., as well 
as the expenses covering repatriation of Koreans from 
Japan, will be charged against the account of the Japanese 
Government. 

3. The Soviet party agrees to render in case of emergency 
(damaged ship) possible assistance and aid to the dam- 
aged ship which arrived for repatriates. On such cases, 
the masters of the ships must sign the bills presented for 
the rendered assistance, which shall be paid without any 
delay in United States dollars by the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers. 


Section V—Sanitation and Medical Measures 


1. Both parties are bound to fulfill in their respective 
ports the following requirements for medical processing 
of all repatriates. 

a. Small-pox vaccination to be given to all repatriates. 

b. Typhoid vaccine to be given to all repatriates. 

c. Cholera vaccine to be given to all repatriates (either 
in spring or fall). 

d. Disinfestation of all repatriates and disinfestation 
of their baggage. 

2. No repatriates with contagious diseases will be 
allowed to embark. 

3. The fulfillment of all the above mentioned measures 
must be stated in a clause written into the act covering 
the transfer and acceptance of repatriates which is signed 
by the representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the captain or master of the ship. 

4. Ships assigned for repatriation will be cleansed and 
disinfested in Japan. 


Section VI—Possession of Repatriates 


1. Japanese prisoners being repatriated are permitted 
to take with them such personal belongings, in hand bag- 
gage, as are allowed for exportation by customs 
regulations. 

2. Japanese nationals subject to repatriation, will be 
permitted to bring with them their personal belongings 
not exceeding 100 kilograms per person, with the excep- 
tion of such items as are not allowed for exportation by 
customs regulations. 

3. Japanese prisoners of war and Japanese nationals 
will be permitted to bring with them their personal papers 
as well as Japanese yen not exceeding the following 
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amounts per person: 500 yen for officers; 200 yen for sol- 
diers, and 1,000 yen for nationals. All repatriates will be 
permitted to bring with them their personal postal savings 
pass book, bank pass books, and other personal documents, 
issued by Japanese financial institutions, which are pay- 
able in Japan. 

4. Koreans being repatriated from Japan will be per- 
mitted to bring with them, unimpeded and duty-free, their 
personal things and household belongings not exceeding 
200 kilograms per person, as well as some light machinery 
and handicraft equipment belonging to them, in excess of 
not more than 1,000 kilograms per person. 

5. Korean repatriates returning to northern Korea will 
also be permitted to bring with them the following: 

a. 1,000 yen per person. 

b. Postal savings pass books and bank pass books 
issued by financial institutions in Japan and Korea. 

c. Insurance policies issued in Japan and Korea. 

d. Checks, drafts and certificates of deposit drawn on 
and issued by financial institutions in Japan, payable in 
Japan. 

Section VII 


This agreement is made or written in the English and 
the Russian Language. In interpreting this agreement, 
both texts are considered being identical and authentic. 


K. N. DeREVYANKO, Lt.GeEN. Pavut J. MUELLER, MaJ. GEN. 
Member of the Allied Coun- GSC 
cil for Japan from the Representative for the Su- 
Union of Soviet Socialist preme Commander for 
Republics the Allied Powers 
19 December 1946 19 December 1946 
Tokyo, Japan Tokyo, Japan 


Appendices 
Appendix 1—Procedure Covering Harboring of Ships 
in Soviet Ports and in Ports Under Control of U.S.S.R. 
Appendix 2—Navigation Communications 


Appendix 1—Procedure Covering Harboring of Ships in 
Soviet Ports and in Ports under Control of U.S.S.R. 


1. Harboring facilities at the ports. 

a. Port of Nahodka can harbor ships of any tonnage 
with draught up to 7 meters. The daily harboring ca- 
pacity is 1-2 ships simultaneously. 

b. Port of Maoka can harbor ships with draught up to 
6 meters. Daily harbor capacity is 2-3 ships simul- 
taneously. 

c. Ports of Genzan and Kanko (Northern Korea) can 
harbor ships up to 10,000 tons. Daily harbor capacity 
of each of these ports is 2 ships simultaneously. 

d. Port of Dairen can harbor ships up to 10,000 tons. 
Daily harbor capacity is 3 ships simultaneously. 

2. The notification that a contingent is ready for re- 
patriation and the ships may be dispatched from Japan 
for their transportation, will be given to the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers each time in advance 
through the Member of the Allied Council for Japan from 
the U. S. 8. R., indicating name of the port from which 
repatriates are to be repatriated, the number to be re- 
patriated, the approximate time of repatriation, and the 
exact location of the point (with indication of latitude 
and longitude) where ships enroute to ports of embarka- 
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tion will be met by Soviet craft and will proceed further 
under their escort into the ports. 

8. Taking into account the statement in paragraph 2 
above, the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
will notify the Member of the Allied Council for Japan 
from U. 8. S. R. in advance of each ship leaving Japan on 
a repatriation trip, giving the estimated date of de- 
parture, name of the ship, type, estimated time of arrival 
in the port of destination and the shipmaster’s last name. 


Appendix 2—Navigation Communications 


1. Navigation messages may be received by means of 
establishing communications with the following radio 
stations: 

a. Maritime agency of foreign navies in Vladivostok via 
radio station in Nahodka Bay. This radio station main- 
tains observation of the sea from 0100 to 0500 hours, from 
0600 to 1000 hours, from 1100 to 1300 hours and from 
1500 to 1700 hours (Moscow time). Call sign is UKL 
Frequency 500 KC. 

b. Maritime agency at the port of Maoka. Call sign is 
UFO; frequency 50 KC. Observation of the sea main- 
tained 24 hours per day. 

ce. (1) Port of Kanko—radio station will maintain ob- 
servation of the sea 24 hours a day. Call sign—UWG— 
2; frequency 500 KC. 

(2) Port of Genzan—radio station will maintain ob- 
servation of the sea 24 hours a day. Call sign—UWU— 
2; frequency 500 KG. 

d. Port of Dairen—radio station maintains observation 
of the sea (Moscow time) from 0100 to 0200; from 0230 to 
0300; from 0330 to 0500; from 0530 to 0900; from 0930 
to 1600; from 1630 to 1900 and from 2000 to 2400. Call 
sign—UWC; frequency—500 KC. 

2. Russian language will be used in all navigation 
messages issued by Soviet ports and ports controlled by 
U.S.S.R. 

3. English language will be used in all navigation 
messages issued from aboard ships, arriving at repatria- 
tion ports in Soviet or Soviet-controlled areas. 


Annex IV 


Tass Announcements—Prisoners of War from 
the U.SS.R. 


Tass ANNOUNCEMENT, "APRIL 22, 1950 


It was communicated in the statement of the Repre- 
sentative of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. on 
Repatriation Affairs on May 20, 1949 that by May 1949 
the overwhelming majority of the Japanese war prisoners 
had been repatriated from the Soviet Union to Japan and 
that the remaining war prisoners, numbering 95,000 men, 
were subject to repatriation during the year 1949, with 
the exception of persons who are under investigation in 
connection with war crimes committed by them. 

Tass has been authorized to communicate that at pres- 
ent the Soviet agencies have completed the repatriation of 
the remaining Japanese war prisoners mentioned in the 
statement of the Representative of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the U.S.S.R. on Repatriation Affairs dated May 
20, 1949. There have not been repatriated 1,487 Japanese 
war prisoners sentenced or under investigation for war 
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crimes committed by them, 9 Japanese war prisoners who 
are subject to repatriation after the completion of their 
medical treatment and 971 men, Japanese war prisoners, 
who committed serious crimes against the Chinese people 
and who are placed at the disposal of the Central People’s 
Government of the Chinese People’s Republic. 

Since Japan’s capitulation there have been repatriated 
from the Soviet Union to Japan 510,409 Japanese prisoners 
of war in all, besides 70,880 men, prisoners of war who 
were immediately released in 1945 in the zone of combat 
operations. 

Tass ANNOUNCEMENT, JUNE 9, 1950 


In connection with the repeated statements of official 
American and Japanese circles and the spreading of all 
kinds of false communications in the reactionary press 
abroad concerning the number of Japanese war prisoners 
who are in the U.S.S.R., Tass has been authorized to 
state the following. 

It was communicated in the statement of the Adminis- 
tration of the Representative of the Council of Ministers 
of the U.S.S.R. on Repatriation Affairs dated May 20, 
1949 that of the total number of 594,000 soldiers and offi- 
cers of the Japanese Army taken prisoners by May 1, 1949, 
there were repatriated to Japan 418,166 men, not counting 
70,880 men released immediately in the zone of combat 
operations and that on May 1, 1949 there remained in the 
Soviet Union unrepatriated 95,000 men. 

In the communication of Tass dated April 22, 1950 
“concerning the completion of repatriation of Japanese 
war prisoners from the Soviet Union” it was officially 
stated that the repatriation of the 95,000 Japanese war 
prisoners, who remained by May 1949 in the territory of 
the Soviet Union has been completed with the exception 
of 1,487 war prisoners sentenced or under investigation for 
war crimes committed by them, as well as 9 war prisoners 
who are subject to repatriation after the completion of 
their medical treatment and 971 men, prisoners of war, 
who committed serious crimes against the Chinese people 
and who are placed at the disposal of the Central People’s 
Government of the Chinese People’s Republic. It was in- 
dicated in the communication of Tass in this connection 
that the repatriation of Japanese war prisoners from the 
U.S.S.R. had been completed in full. 

In spite of the exhaustive facts quoted in these official 
statements, there are spread in the United States of 
America and in Japan invented communications concern- 
ing a large number of Japanese war prisoners who have 
allegedly remained in the territory of the U.S.S.R. 

Tass has been authorized to declare.that the said 
communications of foreign circles are of a maliciously 
slandering nature with respect to the Soviet Union and 
that they aim to distract the attention of the Japanese 
people from the policy of the U.S.A. directed toward the 
economic and political enslavement of Japan. 


Annex V 
Tass ANNOUNCEMENT, May 5, 1950 


In communication Tass of January 1949 it was shown 
that vast majority German POW’s were repatriated from 
Soviet Union to Germany by end 1948 and that repatria- 
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tion remaining POW’s being conducted according plan 
adopted by Soviet Government and should be concluded 
during 1949. 

Tass is authorized to state the last group POW’s num- 
bering 17,538 has now been repatriated. 

Thus repatriation German POW’s from Soviet Union 
to Germany now completely finished. Since Germany’s 
capitulation there have been repatriated from Soviet 
Union to Germany 1,939,063 German POW’s, including 
58,103 turned up during 1947-49 among POW’s of other 
nationalities found in Soviet Union. 

Of number German POW’s on Soviet Union territory 
there remain 9,717 persons convicted grave war crimes, 
3,815 persons whose war crimes in process investigation, 
and also 14 persons now detained owing illness who will 
be repatriated after treatment. 


Annex VI 


Resolution Adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives and the House of Councillors of the Japanese 
Diet, May 2, 1950 


{Translation ] 
Resolution for request for acceleration of repatria- 
tion of unrepatriated Japanese and investigation 
into their actual situations through the United 
Nations. 


Since the termination of the war, the people of Japan 
have to this day faithfully carried out the provisions of the 
Potsdam Declaration. 

Yet today, after the lapse of almost five years since the 
end of the war, there still remain in the Soviet Union and 
in the areas under Soviet influence (including Siberia, 
Saghalien, Northern Korea, Dairen and Chinese Com- 
munist areas) more than 300,000 Japanese whose fate is 
unknown. 

Notwithstanding the repeated request made to the Soviet 
Union through the Allied General Headquarters for an 
official report, the Soviet Union has made no official 
response, and the whole people of Japan have been deeply 
pained in heart and mind. Representing this feeling of 
our people, by means of this resolution taken by this 
House, this House is resolved to request the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers to appeal to the justice 
and public opinion of the world through the United 
Nations Organization and to afford every possible assist- 
ance for bringing about the early settlement of this ques- 
tion and especially for his highest consideration with 
regard to the realization of the following: 

1. That all of our nationals still remaining in the Soviet 
Union and in the areas under Soviet influence (including 
Siberia, Saghalien, Northern Korea, Dairen and Chinese 
Communist areas) be repatriated as early as possible. 

2. That it be arranged to announce the names of those 
among the internees in the Soviet Union and in the areas 
under Soviet influence who have died, who have been asso- 
ciated with war crimes, who are serving sentence and who 
are detained for illness. 

3. That it be arranged for an investigation team of the 
United Nations or neutral or humanitarian body to 
investigate in the Soviet Union and in the areas under 
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Soviet control the situation of life and death of our 
interned nationals. 


Annex VII 


Resolution Adopted by the Bundestag of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, May 5, 1950 


In the name of the German people, the Bundestag re- 
jects the assertion disseminated yesterday by the Soviet 
radio that the repatriation of German prisoners of war 
from the Soviet Union has been completed. It is just as 
untrue as the long-since disproved statement of the Soviet 
News Agency Tass which asserted in early 1947 that there 
were at that time only 890,000 prisoners of war in the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union has repeatedly broken all its promises 
to release German prisoners of war by a given time. Even 
today, five years after the end of the war, hundreds of 
thousands of German prisoners of war in the Soviet 
Union await return to their homes. Moreover, thousands 
of deportees, men and women, who never were soldiers, 
are held in the Soviet Union and are damned to slave 
labor there. Even in very recent days the number of 
these unfortunates has been again increased by mass ship- 
ments from the allegedly de-activated concentration camps 
of the Soviet occupation zone. 

The Bundestag requests the Federal Government im- 
mediately to take the necessary steps with the Allied 
High Commission to bring about the following results: 

(1) The publication of the names, crimes and where- 
abouts of the detained prisoners of war and deported 
civilians. 

(2) The naming of those who have died in prisoner of 
war camps under Soviet control. 

(3) A search for the missing. 

In our distress we call upon the world and appeal to 
the conscience of every individual: Help free these un- 
fortunate people. 

The freely elected representatives of the German peo- 
ple, the Bundestag, protest most solemnly against this in- 
justice, and expects that the solidarity of all democratic 
peoples, especially the United Nations, will lead them to 
endorse this protest and cooperate, so that the hour of 
liberation may soon strike for the last prisoner of war of 
all nations. 


Annex VIII 


Notes from Australia to the Soviet Embassy in 
Canberra? 


Nore or JANUARY 5, 1950 


The Department of External Affairs presents its compli- 
ments to the Embassy of the U. S. S. R. and has the hon- 
our to inform the Bmbassy that the Australian Govern- 
ment is concerned at the large number of Japanese pris- 
oners of war who appear to be still detained by the 
U.S. 8. R. 

The Embassy will remember that paragraph 9 of the 


2 No reply to these notes had been received at the time 
of presentation of this memorandum. 
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Potsdam Proclamation of 26 July 1945 states, “The Jap- 
anese military forces, after being completely disarmed, 
shall be permitted to return to their homes with the op- 
portunity to lead peaceful and productive lives.” The 
Embassy will also be aware that the repatriation of 
Japanese prisoners of war held by Allied Powers other 
than the U. S. S. R. was virtually completed in 1947. 

TASS News Agency reported on 20 May 1949 that 95,000 
Japanese prisoners of war were still held by the U. S. S. R. 
According to figures carefully compiled by the Japanese 
Government and checked from every available source, 
this large figure given by TASS does not account for the 
additional 376,929 prisoners still in areas under Soviet 
control. The Australian Government is forced to con- 
clude that if the TASS figure is correct, the discrepancy 
between that and the Japanese Government estimate can 
only be accounted for by an abnormally high death rate 
among Japanese prisoners awaiting repatriation by the 
U. 8.8. R. In this connection the Australian Government 
has observed that the U. S. S. R. has continually refused to 
furnish notifications of the deaths of Japanese prisoners 
and feel bound to point out to the Government of U.S.S.R. 
that failure to provide such information as well as the 
prolonged detention of prisoners after the cessation of 
hostilities is contrary to the accepted international con- 
cepts of fundamental human rights and the humanitarian 
principles contained in the Geneva Convention of 1949 
which has been signed by the U. S. S. R. 

The Australian Government expresses the hope that 
the Government of the U. 8. S. R. will accept the prin- 
ciple that an international humanitarian organization 
should be designated as protecting power to conduct full 
and impartial investigations into the position of those 
Japanese detained in areas under the control of the 
U. S. S. R. since the end of the war. The representative 
of the British Commonwealth countries on the Allied 
Council for Japan put forward such a proposal at the 
Council’s meeting on 21 December and its acceptance by 
the U. S. S. R. would undoubtedly greatly assist in clarify- 
ing the present unsatisfactory position. 


Nore oF Fesruary 10, 1950 


The Department of External Affairs presents its com- 
pliments to the Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and has the honour to refer to the Department’s 
Note of 5th January, 1950, regarding the Australian Gov- 
ernment’s concern at the large number of Japanese pris- 
oners-of-war who are apparently still detained by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The Australian Government hopes that the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will soon be in 
a position to reply to the suggestion contained in the 
Department’s Note of 5th January that an international 
humanitarian organization should be designated as pro- 
tecting power to conduct a full and impartial investigation 
into the position of the remaining Japanese prisoners-of- 
war now estimated at 371,929. 


*A similar note was addressed on the same day by the 
United States Embassy in Moscow to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. No reply to either of these notes had been received 
at the time of presentation of this Memorandum. 
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Annex IX 


Exchange of Notes Between the United States and 
the Soviet Union 


UNITED States NOTE oF JUNE 9, 1950 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments to the 
Charge d’Affaires ad interim of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics and refers to the Secretary’s note of De- 
cember 30, 1949, requesting the cooperation of the Soviet 
Union in the matter of repatriating or otherwise account- 
ing for over 370,000 Japanese nationals who, according 
to figures considered reliable, are in areas under Soviet 
control, dead or alive. 

The note under reference alluded to the repatriation 
obligations of the Soviet Union under the Potsdam Decla- 
ration of July 26, 1945, and pointed out that the prolonged 
detention of prisoners after the cessation of hostilities is 
in patent conflict with accepted international concepts 
of fundamental human rights and freedoms and with hu- 
manitarian principles as set forth in the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1949 relative to the treatment of prisoners of war 
which was signed by some sixty Powers including the 
Soviet Union. In the interests of resolving a problem of 
long-standing concern to the Allied Powers and Japan, the 
note specifically requested that the Soviet Government 
agree to the designation of an international humanitarian 
body or organization charged with making a complete first- 
hand survey of the situation with a view to obtaining 
exact information on Japanese held in Soviet areas since 
the cessation of hostilities. 

The Embassy is reminded that the note under reference 
has not been answered or acknowledged, directly or in- 
directly, since its delivery over five months ago and that 
an early indication of the reaction of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the United States Government’s proposal would 
be appreciated. 

Soviet Note or Juty 16, 1950 

The Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
presents its compliments to the Department of State of 
the United States of America and, referring to the note 
of the Department of State dated June 9 and received by 
the Embassy on June 12, has the honor to communicate 
that the question raised in the note has been fully ex- 
hausted by the published communication of April 22 and 
the statement of June 9 by the Telegraph Agency of the 
Soviet Union (TASS), the texts of which are enclosed. 


[For texts of these statements, see Annex IV] 


Annex X 


Note Addressed by the Embassy of the United 
Kingdom in Moscow to the Soviet Government on 
July 14, 1950 


His Majesty’s Embassy present their compliments to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for the U. S. S. R. and 
under instructions from His Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs in the United Kingdom have 
the honour to invite reference to a Soviet press announce- 
ment of the 5th May, 1950 stating that repatriation of 
German prisoners of war from the Soviet Union had been 
completed with the exception of 9,717 persons convicted 
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of grave war crimes, 3,815 persons whose alleged war 
crimes are under investigation and 14 persons detained 
owing to illness. 

2. The claim that only 13,546 German prisoners remain 
in Soviet custody has been received with shock and grave 
concern in Germany and throughout the civilised world 
since it stands in manifest contradiction to the fact that 
large numbers of German prisoners of war known to have 
been held by the Soviet Government have not yet returned 
to their homes, In this connexion His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom wish to draw to the attention 
of the Soviet Government a recent census carried out in 
the German Federal Republic which has shown that sev- 
eral tens of thousands of Germans have not yet returned 
from the Soviet Union although their relatives have infor- 
mation that they were in Soviet custody. 

3. In failing to complete the repatriation of German 
prisoners of war and to furnish information regarding 
them the Soviet Government has demonstrated complete 
disregard for the principles of common humanity. It has, 
moreover, failed to honour the following explicit under- 
takings. 

(A) At a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
at Moscow in April 1947 the Four Occupying Powers under- 
took to repatriate, by the 31st December, 1948 at the 
latest, all German prisoners of war in their custody. The 
Governments of the United Kingdom, United States and 
France have respected this undertaking. 

(B) No satisfactory reply has yet been received to 
enquiries by His Majesty’s Government regarding Soviet 
action in respect of this agreement. In acknowledging one 
of these enquiries the Soviet Government while admitting 
in a Note of the 24th January, 1949 that an unspecified 
number of German prisoners, about whom no information 
was furnished, was still held in the Soviet Union, gave a 
clear undertaking that their repatriation would be com- 
pleted by or during 1949. 

4. The Soviet Government alone bear the heavy respon- 
sibility for the suffering and distress which their conduct 
in this matter has brought to the many Germans still in 
Soviet custody and to their relatives and friends at home. 
In the earnest desire that this suffering might be mitigated 
His Majesty’s Government now urge the Soviet Govern- 
ment to take the following measures. 

(A) To furnish detailed information regarding the 
identity of 9,717 persons allegedly convicted of war crimes, 
the 3,815 persons whose alleged war crimes are under 
investigation, and the 14 persons said to be under treat- 
ment for illness. Such information should include the 
places of imprisonment, charges preferred against, and 
sentences imposed on, those who have been convicted, 
the present state of the investigations being undertaken, 
and the whereabouts and treatment of those who are sick. 

(B) To guarantee to prisoners accused of or con- 
demned for war crimes the right accorded by all countries 
to correspond with their families. 

(C) To give full details of any persons whom the 
Soviet Government, by classification as civilian workers 
or in any other way, have deprived of prisoner-of-war 
status and have thereby excluded from their prisoner-of- 
war statistics. 
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(D) To supply information on the number, identity, 
date of death and place of burial of Germans who have 
died in captivity in the U.S.S.R. or in transit. 

(E) To agree to establishment of an impartial inter- 
national body which would undertake an investigation 
in the Soviet Union designed to determine the position 
of prisoners of war known to have been in Soviet custody, 
in accordance with the Geneva Convention of the 27th 
July, 1929, to which the Soviet Government is a party. 
This body might take the form of an ad hoc commission 
designated by the United Nations, or of a group com- 
posed of the representatives of the Four Occupying Pow- 
ers in Germany, or of representatives of neutral powers, 
or of any other group mutually acceptable. It should 
be noted in this connexion that the United Kingdom, 
United States and France, at the time when they still 
bad German prisoners of war in their custody, furnished 
full information concerning them and permitted full and 
impartial access to prisoners of war by international 
agencies. 

5. Although confining themselves at present to the 
question of German prisoners of war, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment cannot disregard, and are likewise disturbed by, 
the failure of the Soviet Government to repatriate or to 
account for numerous nationals of former German occu- 
pied countries taken prisoner or brought to the Soviet 
Union as civilian internees during the war. 

6. His Majesty’s Government request that the Soviet 
Government will inform them of the action they are pre- 
pared to take in this matter. His Majesty’s Government 
are, for their part, prepared to lend their cooperation to 
the Soviet Government in any appropriate way in order 
to bring to an end the present unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. 

BritisH Empassy, Moscow 

July 14th, 1950 


Three Foreign Ministers 
To Meet at New York 


[Released to the press August 28] 


During their meeting in May of this year, the 
Foreign Ministers of France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States decided to meet on a regular 
basis about twice a year to discuss problems of 
mutual interest. Taking advantage of the fact 
that the Ministers will be present in New York in 
September for the opening of the regular session 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
the three Foreign Ministers will meet at New York 
from September 12-14 to discuss current develop- 
ments affecting the three countries. The Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting will be preceded by preliminary 
talks in Washington between representatives of 
the three Governments. 
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Additional Funds for MDAP Supported 


Statement by Secretary Acheson’ 


There are two points I should like to stress in 
discussing the additional appropriations needed 
for the Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
(Mpap). 

The first point is that speed is essential in 
stepping up our support of the common defense 
arrangements. 

The need for speed in strengthening the free 
world is underlined by the Communist aggression 
in Korea. 

The international Communist movement has 
shown that it does not hesitate to use force to 
conquer a sovereign and independent nation where 
it can hope to do so successfully. 

The Communist hope for the conquest of inde- 
pendent Korea in one easy swallow has been 
thwarted by the prompt action of the United Na- 
tions. By this response, the free nations have 
made it clear that they are determined to act 
together in a common defense against aggression. 


Position of Strength Against Communist Aggression 


The best hope of peace in the present situation 
lies in the creation of a position of strength in 
these nations sufficient to deter Communist 
aggression. ; 

e strength of the free nations is potentially 
reat—more than enough to deal with this threat. 
ut we must translate that potential into defense 

in being with the greatest speed. 

The capabilities of the Communist movement 
for further acts of aggression must be the measur- 
ing rod by which we judge the adequacy of our 
defensive strength. By this measurement, it is 
evident that a forced draft effort on a very large 
scale is required. 

It takes time to create defense in being. To build 
up armies, and to equip them with tanks and 
| a takes many months after the necessary 
ecisions are made. 


*Made before the Senate Appropriations Committee 
on Aug. 30 and released to the press on the same date. 
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The magnitude of the task before us is apparent. 
It is also a that we cannot wait for the 
complete refinement of plans before beginning to 
increase necessary production of equipment. 

What is certain is that the steps which can be 
taken as a result of the proposed 4 billion dollar 
fund are urgently needed. The sooner they can 
be begun, the shorter will be the critical period 
until they have resulted in actual defensive 
strength in being. That is why immediate action 
is required. 


Defense Build-up—A Cooperative Effort 


The second point I want to stress is that this 
men defensive build-up must be a cooperative 
effort. 

It is not what the United States alone can do 
that will deter further aggression but what the 
free nations of the world, acting together, can do. 

The magnitude of the job and the speed with 
which it must be done make it clear that the re- 
sources of all free nations and their wholehearted 
cooperation are needed. 

In the North Atlantic area, where the largest 
portion of these funds is to be used, the expansion 
of the common defense program is being worked 
out on the basis of an increase of effort on the part 
of each of the member nations in the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. 

Our deputy to the North Atlantic Council, Mr. 
Spofford, has been engaged in active consultations 
with the other representatives on the Council to 
work out what each of us can and will do now to 
increase our common defense capabilities. 

The position of our Government—which Mr. 
Spofford has set forth in these discussions—is that 
the additional aid from this country for the North 
Atlantic area is primarily for the procurement of 
equipment for the expanded defense forces of 
member nations in accordance with integrated 
North Atlantic Treaty defense plans. 
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This equipment can only be useful for this pur- 
pose if the expanded forces are in fact provided, 
and it will only be transferred as and to the extent 
that such forces are available and are trained to 
employ it. 

his aid is designed to complement the maxi- 
mum defense and defense production efforts which 
our fellow members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization can make, consistent with their own 
economic stability. 

In response to our inquiries, most of the North 
Atlantic Treaty countries have indicated their 
intentions to increase their defense efforts and 
have indicated the general magnitude of the efforts 
which they feel they should undertake. 

The speed with which they have replied has been 
most gratifying and has reflected a sense of ur- 
gency on their part, which we welcome. Their 
projected plans are now under active study in 
this Government and are also being discussed in 
the current session of the deputies to the North 
Atlantic Council. 

The strengthening of the North Atlantic area 
is important for the security of the entire free 
world, but we must, in addition, expand and ac- 
celerate our military assistance to certain vital 
areas in other parts of the world. 

It is estimated that 193 million dollars of the 
additional funds will be needed to place us in a 

osition to speed up or increase the programs in 
reece, Turkey, and Iran. 

Additional military assistance to the Philip- 

ines and to other nations in the general area of 

hina, made necessary by the outbreak of Com- 
munist aggression against Korea, will require 303 
million dollars of the funds requested. 

The bulk of the funds requested for all these 
areas is needed to increase substantially the pro- 
duction of military equipment in the United States 
for use in the common defense. But all the needs 
for defense equipment cannot and should not be 
met out of stocks and production in this country. 

I stress the cooperative character of this effort 
because there are several means by which the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program can draw 
aw upon the resources of the entire free 
world. 


Distribution of Production Load 


By using the authority which is contained in 
existing Mutual Defense Assistance legislation for 
military procurement abroad, we shall be able 
to obtain many items more cheaply and more 
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uickly than they could otherwise be obtained. 
his will, in addition, make for a more equitable 
distribution of the production load. 
To some extent, such procurement will also ease 
the additional dollar strain which will result when 
productive facilities abroad are turned to defense 


pur , 

The great increase which is now required in the 
— of our military production at home 
makes it necessary to procure abroad not only 
completed items but also component parts and to 
transfer this equipment as needed. 

This will enable us, for example, to combine jet 
engines pacene in one country with air frames 
produced in a second country to bolster the air 
defenses of a third country. 

In some cases, a more effective use of industrial 
capacity abroad for defense production can also 
be achieved by a relatively small increase in the 
aid we can furnish for this purpose. Some of 
these plants are now idle for lack of an essential 
link in the production process. By supplying 
vitally needed production equipment, parts, or 
materials, we can galvanize into action additional 
sources of military equipment. 

On the basis of our limited experience, thus far, 
with this type of assistance, it is clear that such 
aid yields several times its value in finished defense 
equipment. With the aid of some nonferrous 
metals and some machine tools, for example, a 
production line in France was able to start turning 
out combat vehicles. 

To make a fuller use of production capacity 
abroad, it will be necessary both to increase the 
scope and broaden the criteria for production 
assistance under the legislative authority which 
now exists. 

We must recognize, in the administration of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program, that the 
health and vitality of the economies of the coun- 
tries associated in this effort are a fundamental 
part of the defensive strength of this group of 
nations. 

Resourceful and vigorous measures are required 
to insure that the tremendous increase in our 
defensive strength in being is undertaken in the 
immediate future without a disproportionate 
strain upon any of the participating nations. 

The security of our country, and of the free 
world of which we are a part, will depend upon 
the speed and the cooperation with which this 
Program is put into effect. 

The defense effort required is tremendous, but 
we cannot afford to do less. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[September 1-8, 1950] 


Security Council 


With the end of August, Sir Gladwin Jebb 
(United Kingdom) assumed the presidency of the 
Security Council for the month of September. At 
meetings on September 1, 5, 6, and 7, discussion of 
the “Complaint of ee upon the Republic 
of Korea” was resumed. 

When the Council sustained a presidential rul- 
ing on September 1 that it was obligated by the 
June 25 decision to invite the representative of 
the Republic of Korea to participate in its debates 
on Korea, Ambassador John M. Chang was seated. 
The Security Council rejected a Soviet resolution, 
introduced early in August, which called for an 
invitation to North Korean representatives as well. 
The vote was 2 (U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia)-8, with 
Egypt abstaining. In his statement, Korean 
Representative Chee attributed North Korean 
aggression directly to the Soviet Union through 
the Northern Communist “puppets.” 

The Security Council, at the September 5 meet- 
ing, had before it the United States resolution of 
July 31, condemning North Korean defiance of 
the United Nations and seeking to localize the 
Korean conflict, the Soviet “peaceful settlement” 
resolution calling for withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Korea, and the Soviet resolution on United 
States bombing in Korea. In connection with the 

eneral matter of aggression in Korea, Ambassa- 
oe Austin called attention to the United States 
communication to the Security Council regardin 
the shooting down off Korea on September 4 o 
a plane with Red Star markings. This incident, 
Ambassador Austin emphasized, illustrated the 
advisability of localizing the conflict in Korea, 
and he stressed the pertinence of the United States 
resolution. The Soviet attitude toward this reso- 
lution, he said, would be an indication of its atti- 
tude toward the United Nations peace efforts. 

During the general discussion, which continued 
through September 6, representatives of France, 
Norway, Cuba, Egypt, Ecuador, Republic of 
Korea, and the United Kingdom voiced full agree- 
ment with the United States resolution as a na- 
tural and timely corollary to the June 25 and 27 
resolutions. Ambassador Malik attacked it as 
aimed at camouflaging and justifying “bloody 
aggression” and intervention in Korean internal 
affairs, Opposition to the main Soviet resolution 
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was general. The vote (September 6) on the 
United States resolution was 9-1, the U.S.S.R. 
— and Yugoslavia abstaining. President 

ebb declared it not adopted because of the nega- 
tive vote of one permanent member. Later, the 
Soviet “peaceful settlement” resolution was re- 
jected by a vote of 1 to 8, with Egypt and Yugo- 
slavia abstaining. 

At the beginnirg of the September 6 meeting, a 
communication from Ambassador Malik was read 
into the Security Council’s record. This letter 
contained the text of a note from the U.S.S.R. to 
the United States on the incident involving the 
shooting down off Korea of a Soviet bomber. The 
note rejected the United States account as “men- 
dacious,” protested against such “criminal” ac- 
tion, and demanded punishment of those respon- 
sible as well as the | wpm of reparations. 
Although Ambassador Malik argued that the So- 
viet note should not enter into Council discussions 
of the Korean question, the incident being an issue 
solely between the United States and the U.S.S.R., 
President Jebb ruled that both the Soviet and 
United States views should be taken into consider- 
ation. In the exchange over whether the com- 
munication should be examined by the Security 
Council, Ambassador Austin stated he would 
speak at a later date on the Soviet note. 

In the discussion, September 7, of the Soviet 
resolution on United States bombing in Korea, 
Ambassador Malik charged that the “barbaric” 
and “inhuman” action of the United States air 
force in Korea contravened the 1907 Hague con- 
vention. Ambassador Ernest A. Gross (United 
States) in reply stressed that United Nations air 
operations were directed solely at military tar- 
gets while the aggressor in Korea had resorted to 
all manner of tricks to divert the world’s atten- 
tion from his crime. The alleged violations, Am- 
bassador Gross continued, should be investigated 
by the International Red Cross, which had so far 
not been admitted into North Korea. Opposition 
to the Soviet resolution was also expressed by the 
Indian, United Kingdom, and Norwegian repre- 
sentatives. 

With reference, the complaint of bombing by air 
forces of the territory of China, Ambassador Gross 
outlined a proposed United States draft to set u 
a commission comprising India and Sweden, whic 
would investigate on the spot the charges leveled 
by the Chinese Communist authorities. 
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